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Why I Am a Pictorial Photographer 
(Number Thirty-Seven) 
W. H. BEST, A.R.P.S. 


MT the age of fifteen, I was pre- 
| sented with my first camera. 
m| When I was eighteen, I had my 
}) first contact with professional 
2} photography; and when I was 
twenty-one, I had my first studio. Yet I re- 
member I told a friend one day—after I had 
had this studio about two years—that I had 
no idea what profession I should like to take 
up. He laughingly replied: “Why, you have 
a profession already; what is the matter 
with you?” In this manner did photography 
steal upon me—without my noticing it, as it 
were. It is strange how one matter inter- 
locks with another, and the “road of least 
resistance” is a very forceful actuality. That 
I became a photographer was really the 
effect of a cause that reaches back to my 
tenth year. 

Conditions in my early childhood were such 
as to cause me to ask rather unusual ques- 
tions, to which neither my parents, nor those 
I knew, could find ready answers. I wanted 
to know what made one person different from 
another; and, when I was told that certain 
types of thoughts caused definite differentia- 
tions in the appearance and character of hu- 
man beings, I did not find myself any more 
enlightened than I was before. To me the 
next question merely became a remodeling 
of the first: “Why are human brains different 
from one another?” But when I asked: “Why 
are there people in the first place—what 
cause them?” “What are thoughts?” “Why 
are thoughts?” and questions along these 
lines, I invariably received answers in which 
Deity was more or less involved. Of course. 
that brought forth another avalanche of ques- 


tions from me: “What, why, how, and where 
is God?” by all of which, as a child, you see, I 
was very much puzzled; and I must confess 
I am still puzzled a good deal, even though 
I did “eagerly frequent doctors and saints and 
heard great arguments.”—No, I can’t say 
that I “evermore came out of the same door 
as in I went”. I learned a great deal. I am 
satisfied. But you say: “What has all this 
to do with pictorial photography?” More 
than you think—yes, or I. 

When I did not find the answers I craved, 
I became intensely interested in human be- 
ings, their character and habits. I studied 
them, and in the end I could read things out 
of their faces that were true. Presently I 
began to photograph faces. A face is a book 
for all to read who wish. And as I went on 
in life, and kept on philosophising, I real- 
ised, one day, that nature itself is just such 
another book, and that the earth, as a unit, 
is just as much entitled to being regarded as 
a living entity as any human—or other— 
being and that it, also, has a “character”, just 
as has a human entity. I realised this, I say; 
for “read” it I cannot very well—not yet; 
but what matter? I “feel” it, just as I feel 
the inner quality of people, when I come in 
touch with them. At first, it was a laborious 
penetrating beneath their protective layer of 
manners; now I do not have to give it any 
more thought, their characteristics come to 
me without effort—I get them somewhere 
near my stomach. Strange, isn’t it? They say 
the seat of intuition is in the solar plexus. 
It must be, for there is where it hits me. 

In this way you have seen how it came 
about that I am so enthusiastic when photo- 
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graphing faces. When I photograph nature, 
I am more thoughtful, for it’s reaction is not 
so defined, although extremely forceful. 

When you have commenced occupying your 
mind with the sort of questions I have out- 
lined, you must have much leisure and no 
worries. You must likewise be honest. You 
cannot be honest to yourself and not be so 
toward others. 

I am very grateful to be a photographer, 


for in this occupation I have found just these 
things: much time, no worry, an abundance 
of faces, and a closer contact with nature in 
its many aspects, with the consequent enrich- 
ment of my mind. 

To me the thing paramount is to advance 
my mind. I do not take photography too seri- 
ously. It is but a means to this end, ah— 
but such a beautiful means! Yes, indeed, I 
am very grateful. 


Speaking of Photography 


V—tThose Vacation Snapshots 
A. H. BEARDSLEY 


all due respect and consid- 
\\ eration for the financial profit of 
| manufacturers of films, plates, 
(SVP A paper, and chemicals, I believe 
that the permanent prosperity 
of the photographic industry depends upon 
the careful user of photographic materials 
rather than upon the careless waster of ma- 
terial. During the vacation season of each 
year, the waste of photographic material has 
been enormous. Thousands leave on their 
vacations carrying cameras with which they 
are not thoroughly familiar, they snap pic- 
tures hurriedly, demand twenty-four-hour 
photo-finishing, and then complain bitterly 
because so few of their pictures turn out 
well. To be sure, there are many exceptions ; 
but from observation I am led to believe that 
the percentage of good vacation pictures is 
still lower than the percentage of poor snap- 
shots. It might seem, at first glance, that the 
manufacturers and dealers should care little 
whether good or bad pictures are obtained 
so long as their products are being used. 
However, there is another point to remem- 
ber. The person who makes poor pictures 
is very likely to give up photography alto- 
gether, and to stop buying films and plates. 
It is human nature to lose interest in any- 
thing in which we are unsuccessful. My be- 
lief is that the person who maintains a fair 
average of good pictures will continue his 
interest in photography year after year. Is 
not his doing so more to the advantage of 
manufacturers and dealers than the waster of 
material who finally gives up in disgust? 
Now, with regard to the vacationist him- 
self, I believe that he owes it to himself and 
his investment in photographic equipment 


to make a success of his pictures. If he were 
to invest the same amount of money in any 
other venture, he would do everything pos- 
sible to make his investment yield the greatest 
return. Why should photography be an ex- 
ception? There is another side to the ques- 
tion. It often happens that situations, events, 
and subjects are of great business, historical, 
or sentimental value. A sudden opportunity 
arises which can never be duplicated. There 
will never be an opportunity to make the 
picture over again. Is it not worth a little 
extra effort to master one’s equipment so 
that failure to obtain a good picture becomes 
a remote possibility? Modern equipment, in- 
telligently used, will obtain a picture under 
almost unbelievable conditions. Yet there is 
a limit to the best of lenses and cameras; 
and the vacationist should know the capabili- 
ties and limitations of his camera. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect, but I 
believe that every vacationist should have 
some kind of plan for his pictures. Especially 
do I feel that this is important in cases 
where trips or tours are taken to distant 
places in this country and overseas. For most 
of us, a trip to Europe comes but once or 
twice in a lifetime. Photography enables us 
to make a pictorial record of the trip which 
will grow in value as the years go on. Is it 
not worth a little planning to make this pic- 
torial record not only good technically but 
informative and interesting when shown in 
an album or thrown on the screen? Further- 
more, pictures of the world’s outstanding 
places of interest may now be obtained 
readily; but you alone have it in your power 
to bring back the scenes you liked best from 
the point of view which appealed to you. 
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DINNERTIME IN THE ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK HOME 


LAWRENCE D. HIETT 


A Day of Adventure in Bird Photography 


LAWRENCE D. HIETT 


qT was mid-June, the height of the 
nesting season, and an _ ideal 
Gey) day for photography. Who could 
| resist the call of the out-of-doors 
at such a time, especially when 
one enjoys such hobbies as photography and 
the study of our feathered friends? For sev- 
eral weeks we had been looking for suitable 
nests at which we might photograph some of 
our bird neighbors during the most interest- 
ing period in their lives, the nesting season. 
Several nests had been located during our 
spring tramps in the woods and fields. These 
we intended to visit later. 

With high hopes for success, we packed 
the photographic outfit in the back of the 
automobile and headed for the outskirts of 
the city. The first stop was made in a strip 
of woods bordering a small stream. This was 
the only bit of timberland in the immediate 
vicinity, and was a favorite nesting site for 
a number of species of birds. 

A rough-winged swallow had been seen 
carrying nesting material into a hole in the 


bank the previous week. Here we hoped to 
photograph one of the pair on a branch near 
the nest where it had been seen perching 
frequently. The tripod was set up and the 
314 x 414 view camera focused on the 
branch. A thread was attached to the shutter- 
release lever so that it could be operated 
from our place of concealment among some 
near-by bushes. 

The wait began. It was not long before a 
swallow darted past and disappeared around 
a bend in the stream. Soon two appeared, 
and after a few dexterous maneuvers in the 
air in pursuit of insects, one of them alighted 
on a branch far out over the water, appar- 
ently paying no attention to our presence. 
Several times it would sally forth into the 
air after insects, but would not enter the 
nesting hole, or alight within focus of the 
camera. Our first attempt of the day was 
finally abandoned, with the only result a host 
of mosquito bites. 

Patience and perseverance are two of the 
prime requirements of a successful bird 
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Father Flicker pauses at the entrance of his home 
LAWRENCE D. HIETT 


photographer. With this in mind, we moved 
on to the next nest, which we had found amid 
a thick tangle of shrubs and trees. A pair of 
rose-breasted grosbeaks had chosen a haw- 
thorn bush for their home. The nest, of 
loosely woven twigs and rootlets, was placed 
about five and a half feet from the ground 
and was concealed by overhanging foliage. 
On our approach the male scolded us, while 
the female slipped quietly from the nest and 
disappeared. Four fuzzy little heads bobbed 
up over the edge of the nest, and four mouths 
opened wide. The youngsters were about a 
week old, and from all appearances very 
hungry. The prospects looked good. 


A few interfering branches were carefully 
tied back and the camera set in place. The 
sun did not strike the nest directly, but there 
seemed to be plenty of reflected light. The 
aperture was opened to F/5.6 and the 
shutter-speed set at 1/50 of a second. 

With thread in hand we retreated about 
twenty-five feet and made ourselves as in- 
conspicuous as possible. The male finally 
quit his scolding and went away. All was 
quiet except the complaining notes of a cat- 
bird in a bush close by. We were evidently 
near its nest, and it objected vehemently to 
our presence. 

Within ten minutes the female grosbeak 
returned with food in its bill, and, carefully 
surveying conditions in the bush, approached 
the nest, apparently satisfied that the intruder 
had left. Up popped the little heads. As the 
nearest received the food, the shutter clicked, 
and the first photograph of the day was 
made. Mother Grosbeak, suspicious of the 
strange sound, departed. 

After quickly changing the cut film, we 
again retreated to our hiding place at the 
end of the thread. Again our wait was re- 
warded. The mother presently returned, fed 
the youngsters, and sat quietly at the edge 
of the nest, while her offspring clamored for 
more. The pose was excellent; so we pulled 
the thread. We remained for a half-hour 
longer, hoping the male would come to the 
nest, but he would only venture into the ad- 
joining bush and scold, while his mate went 
about her home-duties, braving the stare of 
the big glass eye of the motionless black 
monster on three legs. 

Our next destination was several miles dis- 
tant. For several weeks we had been watch- 
ing a killdeer’s nest in a little-used cinder- 
drive. The buff-colored eggs, heavily marked 
with brown, were laid in a slight depression 
in the cinders, and blended so closely with 
the surroundings that they appeared invisible 
a few feet away. We had previously made 
pictures of the eggs and the parent birds on 
the nest. 

It was a little past noon when we arrived 
at the locality the killdeers had chosen for a 
home. Probably, we thought, the young had 
hatched and were somewhere hidden in the 
adjoining field, for the little ones leave 
the nest shortly after they emerge from the 
shells. To our surprise, a view through the 
field glasses showed one of the parents still 
on the nest. Slowly we approached. As 
before, when the nest was visited, the birds 
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Killdeer’s nest in cinder drive 


GROUP OF BIRD STUDIES 


than two more left the nest. 


Mother Killdeer brooding her young 


quickly left it, ran off thirty or forty feet, 
and tried to attract our attention away from 
the nest by feigning a broken wing. 
Where the eggs had been, there lay four 
little, brown, downy forms huddled together 
on the cinders. Luck was surely with us this 
time. Hurriedly, the camera was put in place, 
and while focusing on the group, one little 
fellow got up and headed for the near-by 
field as fast as his wobbly legs would carry 
him. An exposure had no sooner been made 


The situation called for quick action if 
more pictures were to be obtained. Two of 
the runaways were finally corralled, but the 
third apparently had vanished. When the 
two captives had quieted down, they were 
placed in front of the camera, and we re- 
treated to our automobile, which was parked 
about thirty feet from the nest. 

Disregarding the camera, the mother kill- 
deer fearlessly advanced, fluffed out her 
breast feathers, and shielded the little ones 


Kilideer on its nest 
Mother Grosbeak poses for a portrait with her 
children 


LAWRENCE D. HIETT 


from the sun. Again the camera clicked, and 
the final picture of the killdeers was made. 
Quickly we withdrew, leaving the faithful 
parents to care for their babies undisturbed. 
A bobolink’s nest in a near-by meadow 
had been previously marked. Here we made 
our next try at bird portraiture, but in vain. 
The camera was carefully covered with 
plants to conceal it, and we lay hidden in 
the tall weeds and grass. The male, in a 
burst of song, would fly overhead or perch 
on a stalk just out of range of the lens, and 
the female, with food in her bill, would come 
within a few feet of the nest; but neither 
would venture in front of the camera. Ap- 
parently, this instinctive caution was stronger 
than their sense of duty, and housekeeping 
was temporarily suspended rather than tak- 
ing a chance of being “shot”. Our bobolink 
pictures would have to be postponed until a 
less cautious pair could be found. 
The late afternoon sunlight was rapidly 
waning as we walked along the bank of the 
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stream with our eyes open for anything of 
interest in the bird world. An opening was 
discovered in the trunk of an old maple 
about five feet from the ground. Was this 
the home of a bird? We shall see. A tap on 
the tree brought a rattling purr from within. 
We had come upon a nest of young flickers. 

The light was very poor; so we set the 
aperture at F/4.5 and the shutter at one- 
tenth of a second, much too slow to stop the 
motion of a bird. A shorter exposure would 
surely mean underexposure. We decided to 
take a chance with the slow speed. 

Mother Flicker was first to return. With- 
out pausing at the opening, she disappeared 
within the hollow too rapidly to attempt a 
picture. We would wait and try again. Out 
she came and flew to the other bank of the 
stream. We had about decided to fold up the 
camera and call it a day, when Father Flicker 
suddenly appeared. Cautiously he neared the 
opening, paused before the entrance, and 
stared at the camera. It was our opportunity. 
The thread was pulled and the flicker flew, 


Editors Need 


ROBERT A. 


@GAHEN Adam ate the apple, it’s 
certainly a shame that some in- 
dustrious photographer wasn’t 
on hand to catch the old boy 
right in the midst of his inglori- 
ous a. What a picture that would have 
made! And what financial returns it would 
bring to its owner if just such a plate or a 
negative could be unearthed today and sold 
to all the magazines, newspapers, and syn- 
dicate services which would swarm around 
ready to buy it at almost any price. 

Sad to say, however, Adam did his classic 
bit of masticating far too early in history to 
have it recorded on sensitised stock. But the 
Earth happens to be pretty well covered 
right now with quite a large number of 
Adam’s grandchildren, and even though it 
isn’t of any particular interest to see one or 
more of them devouring the fruit of the apple 
tree, it’s yet a fact that these present-day 
individuals do thousands of other things 
which photographers love to record. And 
when once these pictures are made, and 
finished, there are publishers by the hundreds 
who gladly buy them for publication. And 


but not until after we heard the shutter click. 
The negative, upon development, revealed 
the image unblurred by movement. 

It had been a day of interest and enjoy- 
ment—with a few disappointments, to be 
sure; but they are to be expected. The bird 
photographer may make many trips into the 
woods, fields, and marshes with long waits, 
tormented with flies and mosquitos, perhaps, 
without opportunity to make an exposure; 
but it is all in the game. Failures make the 
successes all the more worth while; and, like 
the fisherman, we do not always measure the 
day’s sport by the size of the catch. 

To the photographer who is looking for 
new fields in his chosen hobby, let me recom- 
mend bird photography. To the bird student 
who confines his trips into the open to the 
identification of species and the listing of 
spring arrivals, the use of the camera will 
open up a broader and more interesting in- 
sight into the daily lives of these interesting 
friends of man. 


Photographs 
BLODGETT 


here for the time being I’m speaking of pub- 
lishers of trade journals, as differentiated 
from those of the popular magazines which 
can be had on any newsstand. 

These trade journals—and the average 
person never even hears of most of them— 
are devoted religiously each to its own 
specific field of endeavor. Business papers, 
ice-cream trade papers, undertaking trade 
magazines, even fertiliser trade papers— 
these, and hundreds and hundreds of others 
in varying lines, are being sent to the presses 
as regularly as clockwork throughout the 
land. They’re all using plenty of printed 
matter, plenty of news items, plenty of space 
to give their subscribers—many of these 
magazines have no newsstand sales at all— 
the very latest and most completely helpful 
information which can be gleaned regarding 
their industry or their field of endeavor. 

And these magazines, or books as their 
editors sometimes like to call them, are using 
another commodity, too, in addition to their 
great masses of type. They’re using illustra- 
tions now as they’ve never used them before 
—illustrations that are of every conceivable 
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form—drawings, sketches, diagrams, outlines, 
graphs, cartoons, and photographs, with the 
last-named classification constantly assuming 
and holding by far the greatest prominence 
of all. 

It wasn’t so very many years ago, however, 
when magazines of the trade group came out 
with few or no illustrations. And then, some- 
how, a few of them got started on the newer 
trend which, figuratively speaking, has to do 
with bigger and better and finer illustrations. 
Others followed hastily in this new pathway, 
and then still others, until today it is actually 
unusual to find a magazine composed only 
of solid type matter. 

There’s a reason for this, or, perhaps I 
had better say, there are several reasons. For 
one thing, illustrations help to put over the 
idea contained in almost any given article or 
story. For another thing, they so break up 
the cold and forbidding flow of pure type 
matter that even the most blasé observer, in 
turning the pages, will be compelled to stop 
in spite of himself to read some article the 
illustrations of which allured him strongly. 

That these, and several other reasons 
which need not be mentioned here, react 
favorably toward the magazine itself, with 
a resulting betterment on the credit side of 
the publisher’s ledger, is obvious. It’s ob- 
vious, too, that the illustrative trend, from 
this standpoint alone, is one which is going 
to continue on into the future, carrying 
magazines with it as it constantly increases 
its momentum. 

And right here is where you come in. For 
with the constant increase in the number of 
illustrations—and photographs make up by 
far the greatest percentage of these—there 
is coming into existence an always growing 
demand on the part of editors for pictures 
which are new, which are different, and 
which are applicable to their own indi- 
vidual uses. 

Occasionally a magazine will have a staff 
photographer to get such material for it; but, 
among trade magazines, so rare is this that 
it may be dismissed as being practically 
negligible. Editors of these trade papers thus 
are forced to buy their photographs, either 
from commercial picture-distributing agen- 
cies, or from the contributors of the articles 
which are to be illustrated. But these con- 
tributors, unfortunately, are as a general rule 
not adept in the art of photography. So it 
seems as though the only real scurce or 
worth-while pictures rests in you, who, by 


your very reading of this magazine, make it 
evident that your interest in photography is 
a very live one. 

But, regrettably, the editors can’t always 
seek you out. They have neither the time nor 
the facilities for doing that, in every case; so 
sometimes—and they regret this themselves 
—they have to depend upon makeshift pro- 
cesses. That this is a fact I well know since, 
while acting as editor of one trade magazine, 
it sometimes was very difficult to get just the 
pictures which I wanted for illustrating some 
given article. Indeed, it was always quite a 
problem to obtain good photographs which 
could be run exclusive of articles, with only 
titles and captions to set them off. 

The thing for you to do then, photo- 
graphers, is to proceed to acquaint editors 
with both your names and your work. At first 
that may seem difficult, but it’s not, if you go 
about it in the right way. If there happens to 
be a trade-magazine writer among your ac- 
quaintances, you may be able to arrange to 
go into business with him—he to supply the 
stories and articles, and you to provide the 
illustrations to go with them. In such a part- 
nership you yourself will gain additional 
revenue, and, as well, through the submission 
of your work to editors, via the writer, you'll 
gain these editors’ respectful attention. And 
then, perchance, when at some time they wish 
a special set of pictures from somewhere in 
your locality, they quite naturally will call 
upon you for the work. 

But you may not be able to find such a 
trade-journal writer. Or it may be that you 
don’t care to work in conjunction with such 
a person. If that happens, then there’s an- 
other alternative for you to follow, an alter- 
native which may in the long run bring you 
even greater monetary returns. 

Suppose you chance to see something 
which, because of its nature, wouldn’t be of 
any great interest to your local newspaper, 
or to your usual photographic markets, and 
yet you feel strongly that it has some real 
value. You don’t know where to sell a picture 
of it, and yet you feel there should be a 
market. You make the photograph. 

Now you have a piece of salable merchan- 
dise. Think it over in your own mind, and 
decide if there isn’t some trade or business 
which might conceivably be interested. In 
almost every case, no matter what the pic- 
tured subject, you'll find, if you think hard 
enough, that there is at least one field which 
should be interested. And in that field, that 
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trade, or that industry, there’s almost certain 
to be at least one magazine. That magazine 
offers you a market! 

Get the idea? Be it a coffin, or an umbrella, 
or a pie, or a flea, or a set of hand- 
embroidered cat’s pajamas, there’s a market 
for a photograph of it—a market which you 
can find, and which, if you're careful to 
submit only perfect material, you can 
usually sell. 

As for finding that particular magazine, or 
group of magazines, some tradesman in your 
town in the business involved can probably 
help you out. Chances are that he subscribes 
to it, or to them, as the case may be; and if 
so, he’ll gladly let you examine his copies for 
the address, and for other pertinent informa- 
tion. Moreover, there are published lists of 
trade magazines which you can buy for less 
than the price received for one good 
photograph. 

If, perchance, you don’t happen to be in 
possession of such a list at this moment, I'll 
be only too glad to help you out. Merely send 
me, in care of the editor of this magazine, a 
short description of one or more of your 
actual or proposed pictures—do not send the 
photographs themselves—together with a 
stamped, addressed return envelope, and I'll 
be only too glad to suggest as many possible 
markets as I can. 

If, however, you already have a list, and 
know where you are going to send your pic- 
tures, be certain to follow out a few rules 
which you're probably already acquainted 
with. Send large and glossy prints, several 
at a time, so that the editor, if he chances to 
be temporarily overstocked with one of your 
subjects, may consider and possibly purchase 
one or more of your other subjects. 

Wrap them securely when you mail them, 
and address them plainly. Any carelessness 
in doing this may tend to make the editor 
view your work with caution, fearful as he 
may be that any carelessness here may be 
indicative of further carelessness in other 
respects which, should he publish the pic- 
tures, may conceivably work out to his 
disadvantage. 

On the back of each picture, in every case, 
have your own name and address, together 
with the title of the picture, and any facts 
about it which may assist the editor in case 
he purchases it and wishes to write a few 
paragraphs about it. For remember that he 
frequently does reproduce illustrations sepa- 
rately from articles. A good photograph, 


together with a good caption, serves to break 
the monotony of the magazine, and the editor 
is always glad to get just such a thing. 

Remember—and this is of vast importance 
—that if you wish to build up a business for 
yourself, you've got to treat the editors 
squarely. Submit certain pictures to only one 
editor at a time. Never, if you value your 
reputation in the slightest, try to sell two 
editors in the same field the same pictures at 
the same time, unknown to them. Be ethical, 
always. It will pay. And play fairly, too, by 
always providing adequate postage for return 
to you, should a batch of pictures prove to 
be unacceptable. 

Whatever you do, don’t get the idea that 
it is difficult to sell your merchandise! If the 
pictures are worth while, well made, and well 
finished, and if you accompany them with 
sufficient pertinent information, then the 
chances are very fair, indeed, all things con- 
sidered, that they will sell. Just what prices 
they will bring, however, cannot be stated 
offhand, inasmuch as each magazine has its 
own schedule of prices. As a rule, though, the 
returns are high enough to give you an 
adequate profit on every sale. 

But you can’t expect to get these profits 
unless you submit your pictures. If you 
haven’t any prints on hand right now, you 
certainly know of certain subjects which 
might be used. Get busy on these, if you’re 
convinced that you can photograph them in- 
terestingly enough to make them valuable. 
Just how to do this in each and every case is 
a matter which depends upon you. Not know- 
ing the individual facts, I can’t very well tell 
you how to do that. 

There’s one thing I do know, though—if 
you turn out the work well and consistently, 
you're bound to profit in a handsome manner. 
Keep it up long enough, and who knows but 
that you may make as much money in the 
long run as you would today if you discov- 
ered in your files that previously mentioned 
one-and-only specially posed photograph of 
the original Adam eating the original apple 
which is said to have started all the ‘dirty 
work”! Others have succeeded; so can you! 


To achieve what the world calls success a 
man must attend strictly to business and keep 
a little in advance of the times. The man 
who reaches the top is the one who is not 
content with doing just what is required of 
him. He does more.—Contact. 
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Camp Photography 


DR. J. C. 


JHE development of camps and 
camping in this country has re- 
markably increased within the 


camps, Boy Scout and Y. M. C. A. camps, 
tourist camps, and those sponsored by many 
other institutions have all grown in attend- 
ance and popularity, and have given to thou- 
sands of our young people opportunities for 


DR. J. C. ELSOM 


FIGURE 1—POTTERY MAKING 


wholesome periods of recreation and outdoor 
life. This is a splendid movement which tends 
to relieve to some extent our modern seden- 
tary indoor lives. We must all get “back to 
Nature” if we hope to approach the physical 
robustness and sturdiness of our immediate 
ancestors. 

Photography has long been an adjunct to 
camp life. The camera is popular in practi- 
cally every camp, and thousands of pictures 
are annually snapped by enthusiastic ama- 
teurs, usually inexperienced and often 
thoughtless, in their attempts to take back 
with them mementos of a happy camping ex- 
perience. A few of these pictures are good, 
many more are poor or meaningless, and 
thousands are downright failures. May we 
discuss some of the troubles, analyse the 
failures, and perhaps suggest methods of 
improvement? 

First of all, let us consider the camera it- 
self. “What kind of camera shall I use?” is 
the most common question which is asked by 
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nearly all campers. Well, that depends! Off- 
hand, I should say, as one might say of auto- 
mobiles, there are no very poor ones on the 
market. We might cite the case of the Ken- 
tuckian who exclaimed: “There ain’t no such 
thing 2s bad whiskey; some’s better than 
others, but it’s all good!” I have seen prize- 
winning pictures made with a little box 
camera costing three dollars, or less; but you 
must know how to work such an equipment. 
Since the lenses in the cheap cameras are 
usually the so-called “single meniscus’’ type, 
the aperture (diaphragm) of the lens is 
small, and hence admits relatively little light. 
That means that the illumination of the scene 
which we want to photograph must be very 
good indeed. No pictures in the shade for us, 
or on very dull days. True enough, we may 
use successfully our little box cameras on 
such days, but only by making a generous 
exposure, by adjusting the shutter for “time”, 
and using a tripod or other good support for 
the camera. If the shutter may be adjusted 
for a “bulb” exposure, and open and shut, 
about as fast as we can make it, will be about 
one-fifth of a second. This will be about right 
for a rather dull light; the diaphragm may 
be stopped down a little. The little apparatus 
in the box camera for adjusting the shutter 
to “time” exposures requires the pressing of 
a lever to open the shutter and another pres- 
sure to close it. This manipulation, even 
when a tripod is used, sometimes moves the 
camera if too much force is applied. A good 
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way to avoid the possibility of this error is 
to set up your tripod, attach the camera, 
place a little piece of dark cardboard in front 
of and very close to your camera lens, and 
then make the pressure which opens your 
shutter. No light has yet entered the camera. 
Now quickly raise the piece of cardboard and 
replace it in front of the lens. Then press the 
lever which closes the shutter. This little 
trick avoids any movement of the camera, 
because all the manipulations of the card- 
board are outside and away from the camera. 

With the better cameras, remarkably fine 
and fast lenses with reliable shutters are now 
available at very reasonable rates. Anastig- 
mats are so cheap now that most of us “fans” 
can afford them. They cost only about one- 
half of the amount which was required to buy 
them fifteen or twenty years ago. It is better 
to buy this type of lens if at all within our 
financial reach. It is a more useful and flex- 
ible instrument. The large opening in the 
lenses (F/6.3 or F/4.5) assures us of a 
great deal more light reaching the sensitive 
film, and a more rapid exposure under condi- 
tions which would be impossible for a 
“Brownie”. The shutters are also greatly 
improved. Instead of only one snapshot 
speed, and “Bulb” and “Time”, shutters of 
the Compound type admit of varying es- 
posures of 1/5, 1/10, 1/25, and so on, up to 
1/200 of a second, or faster. That is a valu- 
able asset if one wants to make the rapid 
exposures required in making pictures of 
athletes in action, diving scenes, race horses, 
or things of that sort which are in fast mo- 
tion. We often want to record fast action on 
our film while in camp—so get a fast lens 
and shutter if you can! You don’t always 


need as large an opening as F/4.5, but when 
you do want it, there is reserve power which 
is necessary. In most of our pictures, even 
our fast lenses will be used “‘stopped down” 
for most of our work. 

“What size shall the camera be?” That’s 
another hard question! Again, I answer, any 
size will do. The vest-pocket variety is all 
right; some mighty fine things are being done 
with it, and splendid enlargements made. I 
think the 24% x 3% is better. Personally, I 
like the 3% x 4% for general work. This 
makes prints of an attractive size and shape 
by contact; the size is right for lantern- 
slides, and the cost of the larger size camera 
is not a great deal more than that of the 
smaller ones. Of course, the expense of the 
films and prints runs up a little, but not ex- 
cessively. If you can afford the reflecting 
type of camera, I congratulate you, both on 
your choice and the size of your pocketbook. 
This camera is the most dependable and use- 
ful instrument on the market, I think, 
and the Graflex is so long-lived that one can 
hardly wear it out. However, it is a bit 
heavy, and certainly rather conspicuous. 
Everybody knows you are “toting” a camera, 
and so do you, after hiking several miles 
with one; but you are “there” with results. 
The advantage of focusing every picture and 
having it before your eyes for arrangement 
and composition is tremendous. Some things 
that look well to the eye show up poorly 
when pictured by the lens; on the other hand, 
often an apparently insignificant scene or 
“close up” shows up well when portrayed by 
the camera. All of this you can see and judge 
if you have a reflecting type of apparatus. 
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A very common mistake made by most 
campers is the effort to include in the picture 
everything in the “heavens above, the earth 
beneath, and the waters under the earth”. 
In pictures of this sort there is no outstand- 
ing element of interest, and the result is, 
therefore, very disappointing. A single boy 
engaged in some typical form of activity is 
often more significant than a hundred doing 
the same thing. (See figure 1.) Even a small 
portion of the subject may be sufficient to 
carry the idea you want to express. (Figure 
2.) I cannot stress this point too strongly; 
don’t attempt to include too much in your 
picture. Compare Number 3 with Number 4, 
for example. The single diver makes a more 
pleasing picture than a number performing 
the same activity. 

The second common mistake in camp 
pictures—and in many others—is the use of 
an unsuitable background. Often it happens 
that the amateur is so interested in the sub- 
ject itself that he forgets the habit of lenses 
to portray everything in sight in all its ugli- 
ness as well as its beauty. A small tree trunk 
somewhere behind your subject seems in the 
finished print to be growing out of the poor 
fellow’s head. Distracting details behind and 
around the principal object make one’s eyes 
sore when the resulting picture is viewed. 
Look at both subject and background before 
you “shoot”. Moving the camera a little to 
one side or the other, or changing the posi- 
tion of your subject, perhaps, and omitting 
distracting details in the foreground or near 
the camera or elsewhere, will often spell the 
difference between success and failure. It’s 
the little things that count! Wise is the 
photographer who can see these little things 
before his finger releases the shutter. The 
picture of a fine horse directly in front of a 
dilapidated barn does injustice to the horse 
and emphasises the ugliness of the barn; so 
two mistakes have been made. The horse out 
in the open would show up to much greater 
advantage and a distracting background 
would be omitted. 

For example, some boys in a camp with 
which I was once connected wanted to photo- 
graph an Indian chief who was connected 
with the camp. They asked him to appear in 
his full regalia, and photographed him di- 
rectly in front of an old shed. The developed 
film portrayed a map of the shed and the 
Indian, which was altogether meaningless 
and inappropriate. I suggested another back- 
ground. We took him over to the lake shore, 
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and with the sky and water as a setting, a 
picture which looked like an Indian was se- 
cured. (Figure 5.) It might have been made 
in a thousand places where Indians have 
lived; the pose was conventionally typical, 
although the Chief assured us that Indians 
very seldom, if ever, took that pose in their 
everyday life! 

A third common mistake is the neglect of 
the photographer to illustrate actual activi- 
ties of the camp. These are always interest- 
ing, especially when the subjects are actually 
doing things and not gazing at the camera, 
which latter mistake ruins an otherwise de- 
cent picture. How many times have we all 
seen pictures of men shaking hands with each 
other, and both looking squarely at the 
camera! This seems an absurdity, but is often 
done by professional press photographers, 
whose brains seem for the moment to have 
departed. Gazing at the camera with forced 
and sickly smiles, or assuming some unusual 
attitude of horseplay is a sad story, indeed. 
Such things are insults to Mr. Eastman’s 
very creditable and facile films, which contain 
among their potentialities everything but 
brains. As mementos of camp life, pictures 
of this sort are meaningless and might have 
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been made anywhere other than camp; they 
are mere manufactured maps and tell no 
real story. 

Of course, knowledge of such things as 
proper exposure, development, the handling 
of the camera, and many others, comes with 
experience. Those of us who have made mis- 
takes—and that includes all who dwell on 
the four continents and the islands of the 
sea—may point out to the inexperienced the 
pitfalls which we have encountered. 

The lighting of the picture is of the utmost 
importance. I think it was Mr. Misonne who 
said: La lumiére est tout; le sujet est rien. 
(The lighting is all; the subject is nothing.) 
Every amateur ought to know that noontime 
is the poorest part of the day for photo- 
graphy, and that brilliant sunlight—except 
for certain subjects—is often a great detri- 
ment to pleasing pictures. Under these con- 
ditions harsh shadows are in evidence, which 
often make caricatures of the handsome boys 
and girls whom we photograph in camp—and 
elsewhere. Choose a bright day, with light 
clouds, if you can! Look at your subject be- 
fore you “press the button”. Is the face of 
the subject lighted sufficiently and smoothly, 
with no unpleasant shadows? If not, don’t 
shoot! A side lighting is generally best. A 
slightly cloudy day is all right for good pic- 
tures, provided a sufficient exposure is given. 


Pictures made against the light are often 
fine; obviously no strong light must strike 
directly into your lens. If you can shade the 
lens in some way, so much the better. Perhaps 
you can arrange your camera so that the 
shadow of a tree trunk, or even the shadow 
of an obliging friend, may shade the lens 
from the direct rays of the sun. 

In many of the larger camps, photography 
is taught to the campers in a practical way, 
and some counselor, who is expert, conducts 
regular classes in the art of picture-making. 
This is a very valuable form of instruction 
for any group of campers, and should be 
more generally adopted. In some of the 
camps with which I am acquainted, adequate 
darkrooms and laboratories are provided. 
Camera hikes are frequently taken, and much 
is learned by the boys and girls which adds 
to their instruction and enjoyment. 

There are many points which I suppose 
may be learned only by experience. Photo- 
graphy is interesting in proportion to the 
serious thought and study which we give to 
it. One soon loses interest in a very attractive 
and valuable hobby if he depends always 
upon chance and intuition. There are rules 
in the game; learn and obey the rules! If 
you do, there will be perhaps fewer, but 
better, pictures of your camping and other 
experiences. It isn’t quantity, but quality 
that counts! 


Where There Is No Price Tag 


JHE other day when I was lunch- 
ing in Maine with a farmer and 
small landowner, the conversa- 
tion, as you might expect, settled 
SSeS" into a discussion of real estate. 
As I had been considering buying a piece of 
land. I asked his advice. To my surprise he 
said that he doubted if I should be able to 
buy what I wanted, even if I had the cash in 
hand. “But every piece of land has its price, 
you know”, I protested. “Surely land that is 
yielding nothing in the way of crops or 
timber must be eating its head off and it 
would be to the advantage of the owner to 
sell at a good figure.” 
“That’s not the point”, 


the farmer replied. 


“You know the size of my holdings. But I 
tell you not all the money of a Henry Ford 
could buy one square foot.” 


This sentiment naturally is difficult for a 
business man to understand. But to this 
Maine farmer his small holdings mean more 
to him than the mere sum of woodlands, 
fields, or farm lands that comprise them. 
They represent to him a kingdom all his own, 
over which he has absolute power and con- 
trol. By this symbol, at least a small part of 
the world is his very own, and he is a king, 
undisputed and without the cares and worries 
of political followers. The peace and sense of 
independence and pride this brings to him 
leaves him with nothing more to desire. How 
well he demonstrates the old truth that there 
are some things that all the money in the 
world cannot buy—things the worth of which 
lies not in a pecuniary price but in the more 
intangible value of true sentiment and love! 

Contact. 
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A TEMPLE IN THE MOUNTAINS 
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Photography in the Kongo San, Korea 


MARGARET PARSONS 


WHE opportunity to visit the 
Diamond Mountains of Korea, 
ay picturesquely called the “Land 
of Mountain Calm”, was an 
=== enormous stroke of luck. From 
the day that it was decided to take advantage 
of it until the time of departure was a matter 
of a few days. They were pleasurably filled 
in assembling a complete stock of photo- 
graphic necessities for two trusty friends, 
the Reflex and “Vera.” The former was taken 
for pictorial work—a fine fellow with a 
F/4.5 Zeiss-Tessar lens, focal-plane shutter, 
and all the fascinating details pertaining to 
the lordly Reflex. The second, “Vera’’, is a 
valuable instrument for the traveler, a 45 x 
107-millimeter metal stereoscopic camera 
with a pair of F/6.3 lenses. There is nothing 
temperamental about “Vera”; she will photo- 
graph anything at any time, and unless 
handicapped by some fearful error on one’s 
own part, will invariably produce excellent 
grist for that mill which she feeds, the taxi- 
phote, for viewing stereoscopic transparen- 
cies. She has accompanied the writer in many 
lands, Britain, France, Egypt, Ceylon, China, 
and Korea, through temperatures varying 
from thirty degrees below zero to the heat 
of the tropics, and nothing has disturbed her 
—a reliable friend, indeed, for a photo- 
grapher to possess. 


So the four of us, The-Guide-Philosopher- 
and-Friend, hereafter referred to as the 
“G. P. F.”, the Reflex, “Vera”, and myself 
left for Seoul, the Korean capital. After 
several days in the train we arrived and left 
a few hours later for Gensan. In the early 
morning the train was held up, the annual 
torrential rains having taken their toll of 
bridges and roads. The railway bridge which 
our train expected to cross had gone; it was 
completely washed away. With Japanese 


‘thoroughness, provision had been made for 


transporting passengers and baggage by 
ferry across the river to another waiting train. 
It was not easy, that scramble down the hill- 
side, but rather a change from the usual 
mode of traveling. Eventually we reached 
Gensan. Photography was not permitted 
there on account of the fortifications; so I 
will pass through more rapidly on paper 
than we were permitted to do actually. 

We boarded the boat train with our belong- 
ings. It was small and primitive, but the 
journey was a short one. We were scheduled 
to arrive at 5 a.m. the next morning. At 2 
A.M. we were awakened and bundled out into 
the night—no sign of shore anywhere; but a 
native junk lay alongside, and a very per- 
emptory officer urged us to get into it. Our 
luggage had already been deposited there, so 
we had no choice. No one could speak 
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English, so we could not find out why we 
were being emptied into a junk at that time 
of night. The ship sailed off and left us. 
Most certainly we were off the beaten track! 
But where? After sailing for some time we 
saw a few stray lights coming nearer and 
nearer—the shore; but where were we to 
spend the rest of the night? Our meander- 
ings over moonlit hills can have no place in 
a photographic record; so I will pass on to 
the next morning, when dawn found us at 
our destination. Such a dawn—the brighten- 
ing clouds over the dark masses of mountains, 
the pure air, and the delightful feeling of 
having arrived at last made up for any un- 
usual happenings en route. It was rightly 
called the Land of Morning Calm, one felt 
the calm of ages dwelt in the ancient hills. 
After a sleep, bath, and breakfast, in the 
most delightful little hotel, we unpacked, 
then went out to view the landscape. I took 
the Reflex, and felt inclined to photograph 
everything in sight. Pictures unfolded them- 
selves at every step. If my photographic self 
had held complete sway, my films would not 
have lasted very long. The day after we 
arrived we walked to the quaintly termed 
“Nine Dragons Waterfall”. “Vera” came, too. 
For such views she is excellent. As the pic- 
tures are shown in relief, the perspective is 
good, and the eye follows the mountain range 
till its most distant peak fades into space 
in the photograph as in reality. All the ex- 
posures had been carefully worked out, and 


jotted down, and she was carrying a full. 


complement of material, eight autochrome 
plates in plateholders, and two magazines 
with twelve plates in each, orthochromatic, 
non-halation plates, which “Vera” loves, a 
tripod, and the necessary filters. A very 
heavy lead it was, though small and com- 
pact as possible; but climbing in the August 
heat up very difficult mountain sides made 
even a handkerchief seem heavy. The first 
stop on our journey was the “Temple of 
Sim-Ke-Sa”’. Its coloring composed of rather 
faded blues and reds, was attractive. The 
sun was just right, and there was no wind; 
therefore, a Lumiére Autochrome seemed 
suitable. Several plates were used on various 
corners of the Temple; then we passed on. 
The real climb now began. How beautiful 
it was, and how very necessary to stop often 
to admire the scenery! Suddenly we came 
to a wonderful ravine with a roaring torrent 
of white foam racing down. What a mar- 
velous opportunity for “Vera’’! One more 
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Autochrome was exposed; then the filters 
were removed and the magazine placed in 
position. The tripod was still necessary, even 
for instantaneous work, as climbing does 
not tend to steady one’s hand. The view- 
finder presented a perfect picture, so that 
the photograph was made—rather a queer 
click, not quite like the usual one; but it 
must be all right. And from then the tripod 
was set up over and over again, and one gem 
after another imprinted on the waiting plates. 
The meter was consulted frequently. Nothing 
could be left for chance on this unforgettable 
wonder walk. The summit of beauty had 
surely been reached even for the Kongo-San, 
as that district is called. As it was a difficult 
climb, it was not likely to be accomplished 
twice in a short stay. 
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I do not think anything can ever equal the 
delight of the period of anticipation between 
exposing the plate and developing it. The 
knowledge that if anything can possibly go 
wrong in photography, it will, as in abeyance 
then. What could be wrong? The light was 
right, the meter said so-so, the plates were 
fresh, the filter was not forgotten; one visu- 
alises the composition—nothing wrong with 
that. Without doubt, a number of valuable 
negatives have been added to one’s collection. 
Such thoughts and visions filled up the odd 
corners of my mind when I was not reveling 
in the beauty around. There seemed to be 
almost too much; one felt intoxicated with 
the wonder of it. Perhaps that was why na- 
ture changed her mood, great dark clouds 
hurled themselves over the mountains, their 
lovely shadows of green merged into a sombre 
blue, and the rain began to fall. It was still 
beautiful; but I am inclined to coddle ‘Vera’, 
and I do not like her to be out in the rain. 
Her case is very substantial, but neverthe- 
less I prefer fine weather for her; so I 
tucked her away carefully—no more photo- 
graphy. We went on to our destination. The 


waterfall was worth clambering over the wet 
stones and rocks to see; and climbing up 
the slippery mountainside, hanging onto the 
chains, was a thrilling experience. It was not 
entirely pleasant—one false slip, and one was 
destined to be dashed down to join the beau- 
tiful waters as they tore over the boulders. 
It was no place for “Vera”, and, even 
strapped onto my back, she was a bit of a 
nuisance. There was one consoling thought— 
she was filled with lovely pictures. What a 
blessing no opportunity had been missed, 
nothing left to the return journey. We rested 
at the “Nine Dragons Waterfall’ and had 
some lunch, and then decided to return with 
all the haste we could—all down hill, yes; 
but that was not easy over the moss-covered 
rocks. We got drenched, but soon remedied 
that when we got back. What could be more 
delightful than the fragrant tea awaiting us, 
and the prospect of a well-earned bath! That 
bath was a natural hot spring imprisoned in 
a quaint wooden bathroom, with shelves of 
hot dry towels and a bath one could swim 
in. Afterwards, in the darkroom, the spar- 
kling hillsides would once more appear before 
one’s gaze in negative form. Life seemed 
very good. 

After dinner “Vera” and I locked ourselves 
in the bedroom and improvised a darkroom. 
I made all necessary preparations, and com- 
menced. I poured on the developer, one in 
ten Agfa Rodinal, 65 degrees as always; and 
to my amazement there was a quick flash 
of black. I developed another—and again a 
dense black plate! With a sinking heart, I 
did one more, and the result was the same. 
I covered everything sensitive, switched on 
the light, and demanded that “Vera” explain 
herself. One look at her face told me. Both 
her eyes were wide open! “Your own fault 
entirely”, she said. “When you finished using 
autochromes you left me set at ‘time’, and 
throughout all future exposures I could only 
open my eyes at the odd numbers, and close 
them at the even. You paid no attention to 
my warning click, and now it just serves you 
jolly well right. Don’t blame me!” “Vera” 
was quite right. She is one of those tantaliz- 
ing little wretches who never does anything 
wrong—it is always my fault. But what a 
calamity! All my photographic lessons have 
been stamped on my mind very forcibly. I 
knew this was another lesson. I knew it 
would cure me. Never again would that fault 
occur; but maybe never again would I be 
permitted to pass that way—on a sparkling 
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August morning with a happy heart, and 
“Vera”! 

Our next climb was Mount Bambutso, and 
a steep climb it was to a very rugged summit. 
The chains at the top were welcome, and 
the marvelous view was well worth the effort. 
We stopped for luncheon at a beautiful green 
pool, and on that scorching day the water 
was icy. I took the Reflex and photographed 
many lovely spots. I was ashamed to think 
that I had found it heavy when I met a 
Japanese enthusiast armed with a 434 x 614 
camera and a very substantial tripod for it, 
both of which he carried to the mountain 
top. The walk down the mountainside was 
beautiful in the evening sunlight. Light 
scarves of mist had been thrown carelessly 
over the mountain-tops and caught the beau- 
tiful sunset shades at times. 

After dinner I proceeded to develop my 
photographs, fearing to look at the results 
after my dreadful experience of two days 
before. Not until I had given them twenty 
minutes in the fixing bath did I dare examine 
them, and oh! joy! not a failure, and the 
mists on the mountains had been registered. 

The G. P. F. decided that next morning 
that we must really visit the village shoe- 
maker. Our shoes, strong brogues though 
they were, were feeling the strain, and re- 
quired attention. We planned to proceed over 
the mountains the following day to Choanji, 
in the heart of the Inner Kongo, and the 
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journey would be a severe one; so that it 
was imperative that we should be well shod. 

The village is the quaintest of main streets, 
and in the evening is enveloped in a haze 
of wood smoke. The evening meal is then in 
course of construction, and there is a certain 
amount of activity on the part of the women 
and much honorable idleness on the part 
of the men. The scent of the burning wood 
is delightful and the scene is one of quiet 

ace. 

We left Onseiri very early the next morn- 
ing, as the worst part of the journey was 
the first, and we wanted to get the climb over 
before midday if we could. It was all so still 
in the cool, morning calm, and our footsteps 
made the only sound as we climbed in single 
file up that mountain path. The G. P. F. and 
the Reflex ahead, “Vera” and I followed on 
and upwards, over the rough boulders and 
across the mountain streams, often wading 
knee-deep in the icy, sparkling water. We 
felt very far from the world. No letters or 
news had reached us, and we were glad to 
belong to that queer Land of Morning Calm. 

The sun blazed later, and the last part of 
the mountain seemed to be perpendicular. 
The sturdy mountain coolies carried our 
baggage very cheerfully. About twelve we 
reached the summit and had a well-earned 
rest. The view was magnificent. With a thrill 
of anticipation we entered the Inner Kongo, 
with its mountains and waterfalls, its temples 
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and traditions. We went gaily down the 
mountainside and found a wealth of beauty. 
Gone were the grand rugged peaks. In their 
stead were forest-clad mountains and beauti- 
ful streams. We followed one stream until it 
fell off the mountain into a calm, limpid pool 
fringed with foliage and trees. Just the place 
for a swim and luncheon, said the G. P. F.; 
so we clambered down to it, and felt there 
could be no more perfect spot on earth. After 
a plunge we had luncheon and a rest. Then 
we went to work. One camera after another 
silently recorded views and pictures, and 
many a happy hour was spent months after- 
wards in working with the negatives obtained 
that day. We were glad to arrive at the 
little mountain hotel in the evening—it had 
been a hard and very happy day. There were 
only two other visitors in the hotel; both, we 
found later, were keen photographers. 

Daylight revealed the fact that this was 
Reflex country without doubt; and joy of 
joys, a well-filled darkroom was at the dis- 
posal of the guests. It was such a comfort 
to be able to work freely again. The first 
experience was rather tragic in the unknown 
darkroom. The solutions rapidly became 
warmer; so did I. When I could escape, I 
left the darkroom and looked around for 
the reason. I found it. The boiler for the 
entire bath system was built on the same 
floor, and the furnace was blazing merrily 
and the bath water boiling; so were my 
solutions. 
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The temples in the Inner Kongo were built 
ages ago by the Buddhists; and in order to 
escape persecution, the. most inaccessible 
sites were chosen. They formed the objectives 
of many climbs during our two weeks’ stay 
there. The Po-Tuk-Kool Temple surpassed 
the others in its method of leaving the world 
behind. It was cut out of the solid rock near 
the top of a very steep mountain and is sup- 
ported by one metal pillar. We climbed up 
to it and entered. The priest gave us a glance 
of welcome, but did not utter a word. He 
was a hermit whose object was to remain 
entirely aloof from the world. That temple 
was difficult to photograph from certain 
angles, and I felt uncertain of the results. 

I cannot leave the mention of Korean hats 
out of a photographic record of my findings 
in Korea. First, there is the funny little black 
cage-like affair, which fences off the Korean 
gentleman’s knot of hair, in fine weather. In 
wet weather there is the little umbrella-like 
structure which protects the entire head from 
rain. Then there is the symbol of mourning, 
worn for twenty-seven months by a bereaved 
gentleman, a colossal roof of marquee which 
is a thorough nuisance to himself and to 
everyone within range. 

There is no difficulty in photographing 
Koreans in the country—they are such simple, 
gentle, childlike folk that they remain quite 
unconscious of the camera. 

We left the mountains and the kindly 
mountain folk with regret. We shall treasure 
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many happy memories, and, thanks to the 
Reflex and “Vera”, many lovely pictures of 
our stay in “The Land of Morning Calm”, 
Kong-San, Korea. 

[ Whether we spend our vacation days in 
Korea, London, or Glacier National Park, 
the camera is now considered as important 


a part of the necessary equipment as the 
traveling bag. One simply does not go any- 
where today without a camera. How much 
pictures add to the story of the trip, and 
how one’s friends really understand all that 
we have done and seen! Photography has put 
a new thrill in travel—Eprror. | 


News-Pictures 
DAVID D. COOKE 


SHE fag end of the “gay nineties” 
introduced news photography as 
RY an everyday newspaper attrac- 
tion. Prior to 1895, editors were 
obliged to rely upon the skill or 
imagination of sketch artists for pictures of 
the day’s news-events. Such resourceful men 
as Mortimer of the World, Hoefacker of the 
old Record (now out of existence), Bieder- 
mann of the Journal, and others, produced 
the news-pictures and portraits seen in the 
New York newspapers thirty-four years ago. 

These artists, and those engaged in the 
same work on other newspapers, carried the 
brunt of their editor’s news-picture require- 
ments. They were fast workers, and pen-and- 
ink was their medium of expression. At that 
time, half-tone engraving, as we know it to- 
day, was still in the development stage. The 
coarse-screen half-tone was still too shallow 
for stereotyping and for printing upon high- 
speed presses and rough newspaper stock. 

The New York Tribune, never much given 
to the use of pen-and-ink illustrations, was 
just developing a direct-contact method of 
printing 85-line screen half-tones. These half- 
tones, used exclusively by the Tribune, were 
of thin-gauge copper. unmounted, curved 
plates with fin-like edges with type-high cork 
supports, so that their fins could be molded 
and anchored into the curved casting of the 
stereotype page form. The Tribune published 
some of the first outstanding news-pictures by 
this method, though, sometimes, the anchors 
broke under the pounding of the rollers and 
the plates mixed up with them, stopping 
presses and causing serious delays in the 
printing of the paper; but when it worked, 
good pictures resulted. 

Outside the metropolitan newspaper area, 
the artist on the job continued to scratch 


and powder his pathway to “front-page” 
distinction. His pictures, by a unique chalk- 
plate medium, were restricted to simple out- 
line portraits, cartoons, and sketches of news- 
events, handled very quickly. Will Patrick 
of St. Louis, who had achieved -remarkable 
success as a chalk-plate artist, portraitist, 
and illustrator, was the writer’s coach and 
inspiration during the first presidential cam- 
paign of William McKinley. At this time, 
“our sheet” first featured pictured news- 
events the same day they happened. 

The chalk-plate method routine was about 
as follows: Returning from an assignment 
with a penciled sketch of a newsy subject, 
the artist proceeded to refine it upon tough 
tracing paper to whatever size called for, in 
column widths. The refined sketch was then 
traced upon the face of a chalk-surfaced, 
steel-backed plate. This done, the artist con- 
tinued with his final outline, cutting through 
the chalk coating with a needle-like stylus 
until the steel surface beneath glistened in 
black contrast. The completed intaglio, with 
its varying tints and cross-hatched masses, 
formed a matrix, from which stereotypers cast 
the reversed printing plate. 

Because it was a very dusty, disagreeable 
job, it was only to be expected that all the 
abuse of the long-suffering reportorial staff 
was often heaped upon the head of the puff- 
ing, blowing artist, whenever he began to 
scratch and blow chalk plate-dust all over the 
newsroom. Regardless of this, with the de- 
velopment of the so-called photo-mechanical 
process, chalk-plate newspaper artists 
scrambled to work into the new medium, 
which they did with enthusiasm. 

But, during those Spanish-War days, the 
pen-and-ink artists little dreamed that the 
65-line half-tone and news-picture photo- 
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FIGURE 1 


DAVID D. COOKE 


Wreck on the Erie Railroad near Nutley, N.J., twenty-eight years ago 


graphy were following so closely upon their 
heels. For, around the art staff, almost over- 
night, so quickly came dry-plate perfection 
and deep-etching there loomed darkrooms 
and news-photographers who vied with the 
art staff to “make Front Page”, with pictures 
snapped on the spot by the camera’s all- 
seeing eye. 

Mechanical changes followed quickly. Art- 
ists who scoffed at the muddied blotches of 
these first coarse-screen half-tone news-pic- 
tures, remained to make suitable line-drawn 
“frames” for them, do retouching, and make 
themselves as useful as possible to the Sun- 
day editor; while others, equipped to accept 
the photographic method, galloped forth on 
interesting news assignments: A train wreck, 
one day . . A fire the next . . A Lip- 
ton Cup Race off Sandy Hook, tomorrow 
. A gas-house explosion, or a silk-mill 
strikers’ riot, another day. The news-photo- 
grapher got all the interesting assignments; 
for it was not until ten or twelve years 
later that he was obliged to share honors 
with the news-reel cameramen whom we know 
so well today. 

In 1899, the combination photographer and 


news writer was regarded by editors as the 
“big find” of the day. Such men never wanted 
jobs or thrilling assignments. Their services 
were very much in demand. As the first New 
Jersey newspaper to install its own engraving 
plant and make full use of news-photo- 
graphy’s advantages, “our circulation” 
boomed beyond our fondest dreams. With 
illustrated features and an alert, go-getting 
news staff, we boasted of covering every 
news-event within a hundred miles, and of 
printing the story, pictures and all, the same 
day. The news-photographer camped him- 
self beside the news editor’s desk prepared 
to go on a moment’s notice. 

There have been changes in news-picture- 
making equipment since then. The load is 
lighter, because it has since been proved that 
a 4x5 plate is big enough. Instead of stagger- 
ing forth upon an assignment with a bulky 
8 x 10 outfit (the Go-Getters of 1931 dash by 
motor or airplane to places where news is 
breaking, “do their stuff’, and get back to 
their newspaper hours, and often days, more 
quickly than did the pioneers of the Gay 
Nineties. Another change which is quite gen- 
eral in handling news-pictures on most met- 
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ropolitan newspapers is that picture-getters 
are not required to be picture-makers. In 
other words, they need not bother with the 
development or enlargement of their nega- 
tives. Such mechanical details are now taken 
over by inside workers. The cameraman’s 
skill and time is reserved for such assign- 
ments as may pop up at any minute. 

This arrangement affords the photographer 
more chances to distinguish himself each day ; 


acquiring a news sense, and becoming able 
to discriminate between pictures of the 
pretty-pretty type and subjects of outstand- 
ing news importance. One must develop what 
has been described as “a nose for news’, 
pretty much by yourself. The men in charge 
of news-picture production on most news- 
papers today insist that only resourceful men 
present themselves for news-picture assign- 
ments. In many cases, executives in charge 


FIGURE 2 


BERT RUTHENBERG (News Photographer) 


S. J. Samson, who flies the air mail day and night between Chicago and New York, 
takes time out to encourage the youngsters to fly a model plane 


but it does not relieve him of his picture- 
making responsibilities. He is still capable 
of completing his own work; but his chief re- 
sponsibility is to bring back exposures that 
will snap out in development and yield “good 
copy” for the engravers. He has all the fun 
and thrills of news gathering. He has the 
same old-time, fascinating freedom of ex- 
pression—but only so long as he continues to 
get news interest into his “shots”. 

The first obstacle that the beginner in the 
news-picture game has to overcome is one of 


of this work are men who have been advanced 
from news-gathering ranks. They have done 
the things they ask their cameramen to do, 
times without number; but they seldom have 
time to coach beginners. Their pet “peeve” 
seems to be the inability to find sure-shot 
cameramen who “know their stuff’; who 
know the limitations of their outfits, plates, 
the pitfalls of exposure, and the importance 
of fast work. 

News-picture-making requirements are ex- 
acting; but they are not nearly so difficult 
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FIGURE 3 


One of the necessary items of news-picture equipment is a dependable 
flashlight for such photographs as this, showing J. H. Payne, General 
Electric Research Engineer, and his new airplane gasoline gauge 


to master as some workers on the “inside” 
would like others on the “outside” to think 
they are. News-photography may not be a 
job that the shrinking-violet type of man 
would find congenial, perhaps; but a news- 
photographer does not always have to resort 
to sly tactics to get newsy pictures. Nor, 
indeed, is it always necessary for them to 
invade forbidden precincts for picture sub- 
jects. The beginner has chances for success 
in this field, without all that. It depends upon 
the editor with whom and for whom he has the 
privilege or misfortune to work. 

If the beginner expects, or wants, to break 
into the newspaper game, he should be will- 
ing to pay the price, in thoughtful study of 
news-picture sections, tabloids, and news-reel 
offers, so that he may understand news re- 
quirements. Such study and preparation will 


DAVID D. COOKE 


give him a better idea of what kind of sub- 
jects editors consider worth publishing than 
could a thousand words of “do’s” and 
“don'ts”. 

Editors want action and reader interest. 
There can be no compromise on the quality 
of negative or print except in rare instances. 
A poor picture of an important subject will 
be coaxed or retouched to provide contrast, 
or good “copy”, only when it is of something 
important; as, for example, when the steam- 
ship “Vestris” sank, one of the crew, 
equipped with a vestpocket camera, had pres- 
ence of mind to make snapshots of the event 
before seeking a place in a lifeboat. Tiny 
as they were, his remarkable pictures were 
printed in nearly every important city in the 
land. Editors want action and interest. Weak 
negatives make poor prints and poor copy. 
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FIGURE 4 


DAVID D. COOKE 


All news pictures need not be of dramatic interest, as may be seen by the above, 
showing the main hall of the Chicago Coliseum as an illustration of the character 
of subjects which the trade-paper editor regards favorably as news pictures 


Poor copy must go to the art department for 
retouching. Retouching slows up engraving 
schedules. Delay in the engraving depart- 
ment means tardy delivery of plates to the 
composing room—all of which, woeful day, 
conspire to drive “make-up” foremen to the 
border-lines of insanity and to deeds of 
violence. 

Then, if you aspire to recognition in this 
field, above all, get news interest into the pic- 
tures you send to the newspapers. Also, be 
quick about it, if you expect to have them 
accepted, published, and paid for. This is 
being done by scores of camera enthusiasts in 
large communities who are not, and never ex- 
pect to become, members of a newspaper staff. 

Another point. If you can, with your pic- 
tures, send a simple, straightforward descrip- 
tion of the pictured event, your chances of 
acceptance will be all the better. If you have 
a real story to tell, tell it simply; and, de- 
pend upon it that, if it is any good at all, 
the editor’s rewrite men will put it together 
in regulation newspaper style. 


Send crisp, clear, glossy prints. Even if 
they are as small as 314 x 414 inches in size, 
they can be considered, provided the subject 
is newsy, or of general interest. 

In conclusion, it is only fair to say that 
camera-equipment, no matter how costly it 
may be, does not make a news-photographer. 
Many ambitious workers in this gentle art 
have the idea that, in order to make news- 
pictures, they are compelled to have a high- 
speed camera and a lot of expensive appa- 
ratus. This is not so. A fast-working anastig- 
mat lens of F/4.5 type will yield better nega- 
tives under unfavorable light-conditions than 
will a cheaper lens; but ample exposure must 
be given in either case. It is largely a matter 
of individual judgment, and depends upon 
whether or not you are perfectly familiar 
with the tricks and limitations of your cam- 
era. If you are “exposure wise”, yon needn’t 
wait until you can possess an expensive lens. 

Another thing: The use of focal-plane 
cameras by news-picture makers is not uni- 
versal. Nor do all news-photographers sally 
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forth with magazines of plates or film. Even 
with focal-plane Speed Graphics, they, or the 
experienced ones, still stick to their tripod. 
They never take a chance on underexposure, 
if they can help it. They go after the “shad- 
ows” just as carefully as the portraitist, 
pictorialist, or commercial photographic 
specialist. On big news-assignments, one finds 
picture-makers with all types of cameras. Un- 
less the event is of athletic or racing char- 


acter, you'll be surprised how few of the 
ultra-speed cameras are used. Exposure 
counts, above all things, and tripods haven’t 
been discarded yet. 

If one has mastered the problem of expo- 
sure, and knows his camera and his lens and 
his plate-emulsions, he is eligible to compete 
for news-picture honors. The all-important 
thing is to get news interest into the picture 
—and get the picture to the editor first. 


The Photographic Adventures of Bert and Ray 


XXIV — A Study in Clouds 
NEIL WAYNE NORTHEY 


the old pin today?” asked 
4h Ray, as he sat down on the steps 
| beside Bert in front of the 
Easton home. Bert tried to 

& wiggle a badly-sprained ankle, 
flinched, and gave it up. “Not so good’, he 
grimaced. “At least, it’s not good enough to 
carry out that pinhole expedition we had 
planned for today. In fact, I’ve been wonder- 
ing just what we could do to spend this 
‘camera day’ that wouldn’t require much 
foot-work.” 

“We can hold that pinhole photography 
over for next month”, said Ray. “I have a 
suggestion for today’s activities.” 

“Let’s hear it.” 

“Well, I was running through my nega- 
tives the other day in search of one that 
would be especially nice to enlarge and tint 
for a birthday remembrance for Aunt Jo 
Phillips, and I could not help noticing how 
flat the sky was in most of them. It seems 
almost impossible for me to get good detail 
in the foreground, and especially if it is 
rather dark, without overexposing the sky so 
badly that it prints out just blank white. 
Of course, a ray filter usually helps to cor- 
rect this fault; but sometimes a filter cannot 
be used on account of movement, and some- 
times I forget to use it. Then, again, the 
clouds are not always pleasing in arrange- 
ment, or else there are none at all.” 

“T’ve noticed that myself; but what’s that 
got to do with today’s work?” interrupted 
Bert. 

“T thought it would be nice if we had an 
assortment of cloud negatives, and then we 
could print in any kind of sky we wanted”, 
said Ray. 


“Yes, but I can’t go chasing clouds with 
this ankle; and besides, maybe it wouldn’t 
be so easy to print them in, even though 
we had them.” 

“You don’t need to chase them’, said Ray. 
“We can take a lunch and our outfits in the 
car and drive. to a pleasant open place and 
stay there all day and let the clouds do the 
chasing—just keep watch and shoot them 
whenever we see some that we want. You get 
ready, and we can talk all day between shots 
if we want to. I’ll explain more about it then. 
Take something along to read, if you feel 
like it; I may do some running around for 
other pictures and leave you alone part of 
the time.” 

An hour later the boys were stretched out 
on a blanket in the shade of a tree in the 
middle of a large meadow, from which place 
they had an unobstructed view of the sky in 
all directions. Close at hand were their cam- 
eras on tripods in readiness for a quick ex- 
posure whenever they saw something in the 
ever-changing cloud shapes that appealed to 
them. Each of the camera enthusiasts had 
already made exposures of the pleasing cloud 
effects that had prevailed when they arrived 
at the scene of operation, being careful to 
use a lens-hood to exclude the strong over- 
head glare that reached the lens when it was 
pointed upward slightly so as to include 
more sky. 

Bert had used a No. 2 Ramstein color 
filter on his Kawee, giving an exposure of 
1/25th of a second at F/12. Ray had bor- 
rowed a No. 3 from Bert, which he used in 
an improvised holder, giving the same ex- 
posure at F/8. 

“T think it’s a good idea to include a little 
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of the horizon in the view’, said Bert, “so 
that we can tell which is the bottom of the 
negative when we use it. There’s no use to 
shoot too high, for the clouds would not look 
natural in the finished picture if we used 
more than the portion falling within the 
angle of vision.” 

“TI believe it would pay us to make two ex- 
posures of each pleasing cloud-mass, with 
the main stack first on one end of the plate 
and then on the other, so that they could be 
used with two different kinds of pictures, 
depending upon which end of the picture we 
wanted the heaviest clouds on as a balance’, 
said Ray. 

“TI imagine that for finish and harmony in 
a picture the clouds should not be too strong 
—at least in most views’’, said Bert. 

“Yeh, but I think we can regulate the 
tone-value somewhat by varying the ex- 
posure time when we print them”, replied 
Ray. 

“I wonder if the clouds would show if we 
used no filter and gave, say, about half 
normal exposure?” inquired Bert. 

“I imagine it would be alright in some 
cases; for I notice that sometimes when I 
underexpose the foreground of a view-nega- 
tive, the clouds show if they are fairly dark. 
But I think that for white clouds against a 
blue sky, and especially the delicate filmy 
type, and for strongly colored clouds, such 
as red ones at sunset, a filter would be 
necessary.” 

“T am glad the Kawee has a wire view- 
finder on it’, said Bert, “because when the 
clouds are moving fast it would be impossible 
to focus them on the groundglass, with the 
camera on the tripod, and then get the film- 
pack in place and make the exposure before 
they moved out of the picture.” 

“Yeh, the longer I use my direct-vision 
view-finder on the Korona, the more neces- 
sary it seems to be”, said Ray. “But speak- 
ing about the need of using ray filters, you 
know a lot depends upon which way the light 
falls on the clouds. Now, for making an ex- 
posure toward the shaded side of clouds, 
such as toward the west in the evening after 
sundown, I don’t believe a filter would be 
really necessary for gray or dark clouds. But 
it’s a different proposition when photograph- 
ing the same direction that the sun is shining, 
or, in other words, when taking the bright 
side of them.” 

“It seems to me that correct exposure is 
very necessary in cloud-negatives, as other- 


wise they would lose and 
modeling.” 

“Well, if anything, I should say that full 
exposure and somewhat underdevelopment 
in a clear-working, fairly strong solution 
would produce about the results I want. That 
should bring out the detail and still keep the 
negatives fairly thin. I may have to use some 
bromide in the developer to increase the 
contrast.” 

“I think I'll use a small stop on some of 
the flat lightings to give them more con- 
trast”, said Bert, “such as for that patch 
of lace-work over to the right’. 

“T’ll get it”, said Ray, as Bert started 
limping toward his camera. “There's no need 
for both of us to shoot the same thing. You 
can use my 4 x 5 negatives to print from 
and use the part that suits you best. The 
fact is, I wish I had a 5 x 7 to make these 
cloud-negatives with, and that would give me 
a chance to move the 4 x 5 negative back and 
forth when I printed, in case I wanted the 
clouds to appear in a different position.” 

“That’s right; I hadn’t thought of. that’, 
said Bert. “Perhaps it would be better to 
make most of the exposures on your 4 x 5, 
as you cannot use the ones I make.” 

“I couldn’t, unless we make some enlarged 
negatives from them’”’, said Ray. 

“That might make the clouds appear too 
large in proportion to the rest of the scene”’, 
said Bert. 

“I think not, unless it were overdone’, said 
Ray. “In fact, I think that I'll make some 
exposures with half of my lens so as to get 
a larger image with the longer focal length. 
Some of those small, far-away clouds will 
appear too little otherwise.” 

“I think we should keep some data re- 
garding the time of day and year, the 
strength of the wind and the direction from 
which it is blowing, and the direction toward 
which the exposure was made, to help us in 
choosing a harmonious cloud-negative for a 
certain negative”, said Bert. “It wouldn’t look 
right to use a cloud-negative which showed 
plainly that the clouds were being driven a 
certain direction by the wind, with a view in 
which the trees or smoke showed that it was 
made when the wind was blowing from the 
opposite direction.” 

“That's right”, agreed Ray. “Of course, 
we could tell by examining the negative be- 
fore printing; but if we had the cloud-nega- 
tives numbered and filed, and the data for 
all of the negatives handy, we could read 
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the data until we found what we wanted and 
then get the negative without having to ex- 
amine each in turn.” 

“And if the data says the light came from 
the right in a certain cloud-negative and we 
want one for a view with a left lighting, we 
can use it anyway’, said Bert. 

“How’s that?” 

“Oh, just use the negative reversed in the 
printing-frame’’, answered Bert. 

“T guess that’s right”, laughed Ray. “And 
that goes for wind direction also.” 

Ray made another exposure and then 
sprawled out on the blanket again. 

“You haven’t explained how these cloud- 
negatives are printed in”, said Bert. “It 
seems to me that the clouds and the objects 
above the horizon in the picture they are 
printed with would show double images.” 

“Well, I suppose it will take some experi- 
menting to do it right; but here’s how I 
thought I would try it. First, Pll make a 
mask that will cover the sky of the view I 
am printing by placing a piece of matte- 
surfaced celluloid over the negative and 
marking with a pencil along the horizon and 
objects that appear above it. I can broaden 
this mark a quarter of an inch or so and then 
cover the rest of the sky with a piece of black 
paper cut to the right shape. Or I may make 
a print and cut along the skyline and use the 
sky portion for a mask. 

“Tl print the view-negative first, shading 
the sky portion with the mask by holding 
the mask between the negative and the light, 
with the cut edge along the horizon, and 
moving it slightly, so that it will not print 
a sharp line. Of course, I'll first make a test 
exposure of both negatives to find out how 
Jong to expose them. When the view has been 
printed, I'll mark on the printing-frame the 
position of the horizon, take out the view- 
negative, and put in the cloud-negative; and 
then, using the other half of the cut print 
for a mask, Ill shade the printed section 


while the cloud-negative is being printed. It 
may be that after I print the view I’ll de- 
yelop it just until the image shows and then 
wash it and cover it with celluloid while I 
print the clouds.: Then I can see just where 
to shade. Or I may fully develop the view 
part and wash it enough to stop development 
before I cover it with the celluloid. Then 
after the clouds are printed and the celluloid 
cover has been removed, I can develop the 
sky by swabbing it with a piece of cotton 
dipped in developer. If I did it that way, I 
would not have to shade the view half while 
the cloud portion was being exposed. I don’t 
know which method would suit me the 
better.” 

“It sounds complicated”, observed Bert. 

“Yeh, but I don’t think it will be half so 
difficult as it sounds’, said Ray. 

“Tt seems to me”, said Bert, “that we could 
use our enlarger to good advantage for this 
work of printing in clouds, because it would 
be handy to shade the foreground or sky as 
we desired. We might print the foreground 
while we shaded the sky, develop and rinse 
the print, then put it on the easel again and 
print the clouds and develop the sky with a 
swab of cotton, as you mentioned. Of course, 
I suppose the wet enlarging paper would be 
considerably slowed down for the sky print- 
ing, but that would not matter. It would save 
covering the wet paper with celluloid to pre- 
vent its sticking to the negative, as would be 
the case in contact printing.” 

“Yeh, I believe we can use the enlarger 
to good advantage, and especially if we want 
to make enlargements with printed-in clouds.” 

It was almost dark when the boys made 
their last exposure of the cloud-filled western 
sky—a riot of silver-fringed sky-chariots— 
and departed for home, impatient to start 
the evening’s work in the basement dark- 
room, which would reveal the results of the 
day’s activity. 

(To be continued) 
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Making Large Pictures of Small Objects 


ROBERT G. CLARK 


FAOST camera users have within 
eta their possession the means of 

rf making excellent pictures of such 
j| tiny objects as postage stamps, 
bits of jewelry, insects, and the 
smaller and more delicate flowers and botan- 
ical specimens. Comparatively few, however, 
attempt this class of work or realise that 
their equipment is suitable for it. 


DWARFED CANDYTUFT BLOSSOM 
ROBERT G. CLARK 


Any non-symmetrical anastigmatic lens of 
the Zeiss-Tessar design—which includes most 
of the anastigmats used in Kodaks and small 
cameras—is made with a rear component 
which may for all practical purposes be con- 
sidered a simple lens of short focal length. 
This is true whether the lens be composed of 
three, four, or five pieces of glass. Usually, 
all the parts except the single or double rear 
component screw out with the front section. 
The rear section, when used alone, with only 
moderate extension will permit the camera to 
be placed very close to an object. 

My own efforts to photograph small ob- 
jects were due to the necessity of finding 
some means to obtain illustrations for an 
article about stamps. The article is not yet 
written; but the results of my investigation 
into what, to me, was a new branch of photo- 
graphy have proved so successful that I ex- 
pect to find many uses for this type of werk. 

The instruction book which accompanied 
my Voigtlander Avus 9 by 12 centimeter 
plate camera states that while the compo- 


nents of the Skopar F/4.5 lens are not really 
intended te be used separately, the rear com- 
ponent will give a magnification of about 
three times when used alone. I removed the 
front of the-lens, racked the camera out as 
far as it would go, mounted a stamp on an 
easel about six inches in front of the lens, 
illuminated it with a 100-watt light approx- 
imately six inches away, and, by moving the 
camera about a bit, soon had an image of the 
stamp nearly large enough to cover a plate. 

If you are fortunate enough to possess a 
double-extension camera, that’s all there is 
to it. A little more extension may be obtained 
by screwing the rear section of the lens in 
front of the shutter, if this is possible. Of 
course, to obtain sharpness the lens must be 
greatly stopped down. I have found that an 
opening of F/22 is more satisfactory than 
larger stops, especially if the object to be 
photographed has some thickness, and slight 
depth of focus is needed. 

With a single-extension camera a light- 
tight box, to be joined to the back of the 
camera, and with a means of holding inter- 
changeably a piece of groundglass and a 
plate- or film-holder, must be constructed. 
The length of the box may best be determined 
by setting the camera up as though a pic- 
ture were to be made, moving a groundglass 
behind it until a sharp image is located, and 
then measuring the distance from the glass 
to the back of the camera. When determining 
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BLUISH GREEN CANADIAN STAMP 
ROBERT G. CLARK 


the size of the box, the camera should be 
only partly extended, so that when the job 
is finished the lens can be moved in either 
direction for focusing. Exposures with the 
illumination as given will run from five to 
ten seconds, depending largely on the color 
of the object photographed. If a filter is used, 
of course the exposure will be longer. 

For most pictures of this kind, pancro- 
matic film is desirable, although, for showing 
the greatest contrast between red and white, 
orthochromatic film is better unless a blue 
or light-green filter is used. The use of filters 
in this kind of photography presents an in- 
teresting problem; and much can be learned 
that will be of value in landscape work and 
general outdoor photography. 

It will usually be desirable to bring out the 
greatest possible contrast between all the 
different colors in an object, or, at least, to 
show them all in strong contrast with a white 
or black background, and filters should be 
selected with this end in view. The use of 
a filter complementary to a color in the ob- 
ject to be photographed will have the effect 
of stopping nearly all the light from that 
color and making it register as black. For 
example, the best picture of a blue-and-white 
postage stamp would be obtained by using a 


red or deep yellow filter with panchromatic 
film, which is sensitive to red light. The blue 
light will then be blocked out, with the result 
that the negative will show a high degree of 
contrast and a print showing every detail of 
design clearly will be obtained. In photo- 
graphing a red object on a white background, 
a blue filter may be used with good results. 
Theoretically, green and red are comple- 
mentary colors; but all films are relatively 
insensitive to green, so that blue may be 
substituted with good results. 

In order to make good pictures, it will not 
be necessary to make a heavy investment in 
filters. Broken pieces of colored glass, pro- 
vided that they are clear, may be attached to 
the camera with rubber bands and will prove 
satisfactory. Even colored celluloid will do. 

The use of the rear section of the lens 
will not, of course, produce as perfect pic- 
tures as if the entire lens were used. In 
order to use the average anastigmat close 
enough to a small object to obtain an image of 
satisfactory size, a camera with an extension 
of four feet or more would be needed, and 
such an instrument would be difficult to use 
in the average amateur’s home. However, 
those who have the facilities for building and 
using an instrument in which anastigmatic 
lens-equipment can be used will no doubt find 
that the results will repay their effort. 


Every year I live I am more convinced 
that the waste of life lies in the love we have 
not given, the powers we have not used, the 
selfish prudence that will risk nothing, and 
which, shirking pain, misses happiness as 
well. No one ever yet was the poorer in the 
long run for having once in a lifetime “let 
out all the length of all the reins.” 

Mary CHoLMONDELEY. 


To be honest, to be kind; to earn a little, 
and to spend a little less; to make upon the 
whole a family happier for his presence; to 
renounce when that shall be necessary; to 
keep a few friends, but these without capitu- 
lation; above all, on the same condition, to 
keep friends with himself—here is a task for 
all a man has of fortitude and delicacy. 

Rosert Louis STevENsoNn. 


Despise not any man, and do not spurn 
anything; for there is no man that has not 
his hour, nor is there anything that has not 
its place. 


Ben Azat. 
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many years of experience 

fai in making photographs with 
which to illustrate trade-paper 
articles, I have come to the con- 
# clusion that about the only thing 
one need worry about in making the ex- 
posure is to give enough. I do not carry any 
auxiliary lighting-equipment with me when 
on a material-gathering and photographing 
trip except flashlight apparatus. That is used 
only when it is necessary to make pictures 
where it is out of the question to give enough 
time to obtain a full exposure with the light 
that is available. Flashlight works well in 
making groups indoors or at night; but it is 
really needed for few other purposes, except, 
possibly, moving machinery. 

I have made photographs where virtually 
all the light consisted of electric-lighting 
fixtures in front of the camera and in the 
field of the lens. I have made pictures with 
part of the light coming through a window 
which was in the field of the lens. Yet it has 
been possible, even in these cases, to obtain 
at least a passably good photograph, and in 
most cases to obtain a considerably better one 
than would probably have resulted had a lot 
of auxiliary lighting been relied upon. 

The secret lies in developing and in print- 
ing. Where it is obvious that there will be a 
great deal of halation, it is necessary to give 
very full exposure, even overexposure. Then 
I mark the plateholder “Use no carb.”, and 
develop in a pyro developer containing no 
carbonate at all. This is an extremely slow 
developer, of course. It is a case of finishing 
up the other developing, placing the negative 
in the tray in the darkroom, covering it with 
the no-carbonate developer, and letting it 
soak for an hour or so. There is very little 
danger of overdevelopment; so one can vir- 
tually go away and forget it. However, he 
ought to be back in an hour or an hour and a 
half. 

The greater the degree one reduces the 
carbonate in his developer, the more he re- 
duces halation and the more detail he gets in 
his shadows, but the longer it takes to de- 
velop. I have never found any process so 
simple and effective in overcoming halation 
as this method of varying the amount of 
carbonate in the developer. I use either fast 
cut films or commercial ortho, and obtain 
good results with each. 


Developing and Printing 
J. E. BULLARD 


Where it is only a matter of a window in 
the field of view, and it is a cloudy day or 
the sun is not shining through the window, 
one does not need to vary his developer pro- 
vided he prints by projection. It is merely 
a matter of giving a longer exposure to that 
part of the print that shows the window than 
to other parts. This is easily accomplished 
by cutting a hole in a large enough piece of 
cardboard and letting the light from the en- 
larger-lens pass through this hole to the 
parts that require a longer exposure. The 
card should be kept in motion, so that there 
will be no danger of the outline of the hole 
in it showing on the print. After a sufficient 
addition of light has been given to the dense 
part of the negative, expose the entire pic- 
ture for the proper length of time. 

After comparatively little experience, one 
can make perfectly good prints from nega- 
tives that are virtually impossible from a 
contact printing point of view. Though it 
takes a little longer, it does save the expense 
and trouble of carrying around a lot of extra 
lighting-equipment and also saves the ex- 
pense of buying it. Both of these are worth- 
while considerations when traveling. 

My regular outfit when on a trip consists 
of a flashlight gun and flashpowder, a 5 x 7 
view camera, with an 814-inch convertible 
anastigmatic lens, a wide-angle lens, and a 
1114-inch soft-focus lens. I also take along 
a 3144 by 414 Graflex. This equipment en- 
ables me to make practically any picture that 
I want. 

Some of the negatives I get are not suit- 
able for good contact prints. There are cases 
when a portion of the negative is not good 
at all. However, this is corrected in the print- 
ing. Usually 8 x 10 prints are made. If part 
of the negative proves entirely unsatisfac- 
tory, but the essential part of it is good, then 
this portion is thrown up to 8 x 10 and a 
print is made of it. If one part of the nega- 
tive prints too dark, it is shaded. If one part 
prints too light, then this part is given a 
longer exposure. Provided detail shows 
sharply in every part of the negative, there 
is no real difficulty in obtaining a print which 
leads editors to compliment one on the expert 
photographic work he does. The prints are 
entirely satisfactory, even though contact 
prints would not be. 

There is also another marked advantage 


in projection printing. It is sometimes de- 
sired for purposes of illustration to have one 
particular thing in the photograph stand out 
more than anything else. This is easily done 
during the printing by giving this object 
more light and developing so that this object 
comes out in complete detail and as dark as 
it is safe to make it, while the rest of the 
picture is kept down. It does not require very 
much difference to make the particular ob- 
ject stand out from all the rest. In the case 
of another print, it may be desired to make 
something else stand out. 

This process means that one is able to 
obtain a number of prints from the same 
negative, no two of the prints being alike. 
One concentrates attention on one thing, the 
others concentrate attention on other things. 
Of course, by using different portions of the 
negative for different prints, a still greater 
variety is obtained. This means that with a 
given negative and projection printing it is 
possible to make a variety of different prints, 
all of the same size but sufficiently different 
to make it appear that they were made from 
different negatives. This makes it possible to 
sell more prints from the same negative, 
especially if these prints are sold in allied 
fields, where it is not desirable to submit 
photographs that are exactly alike. All that 
is necessary is to have a negative that is good 
all over, to the extent that in all parts of 
it, both in the highlights and the shadows, 
the detail shows. 

It is obvious that no such variety of prints 
from the same negative can be obtained with 
contact printing. In the first place, if only 
a portion of the negative is used, the print 
will be too small. In the second, if different 
portions are used for different prints, there 
will be a variation in size. 

Projection printing means that the utmost 
may be gotten out of each individual nega- 
tive. Every possibility may be made into a 
print that may find a market. Each portion 
that has a special interest of its own can be 
enlarged and made into a print that may 
sell in the proper market. 

Some advertisers will have a photograph 
made and then go to considerable expense in 
having air-brush work done to hold down all 
portions of the picture except the object of 
main interest. Practically the same results 
are obtainable and at less expense by making 
a projection print of the negative. It is 
merely a matter of fully exposing that object 
which it is desired should be made prominent, 


as has already been explained, and holding 
back the rest of the picture so that it does 
not develop up to the same intensity. 

Even after the print is in the developer, 
certain minor defects can be corrected; but, 
of course, this applies as much to contact 
prints as to enlargements. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that one has directed the light from 
the enlarger-lens onto the portion of the 
print where there is a window. As the print 
starts to develop, it is realised that the win- 
dow still will not come out as it should. That 
part should have been exposed longer. It still 
may not be necessary to make another print. 

As everyone knows, the warmer the de- 
veloper the faster it acts. All that is neces- 
sary, then, to develop the portion of the 
paper where the window is faster than the 
rest is to warm that portion. Provided the 
developer is at a temperature of between 
65 and 70 degrees, this can be accomplished 
by rubbing the finger over the window part 
of the picture while the paper is in the de- 
veloper. This warms the part of the paper 
that is rubbed, the heat from the finger doing 
the warming, and there is faster develop- 
ment at these parts. Considerable difference 
in the finished print can be effected in this 
manner. 

To obtain satisfactory results, then, one 
needs full exposure. It is not easy to get 
much from an uneven negative, if parts of 
it are at all underexposed. On the whole, a 
little overexposure seems better than the 
slighest underexposure. Overexposure is even 
desirable where a no-carbonate developer is 
to be used. Then, in order to overcome ex- 
cessive halation, reduce or even eliminate 
the carbonate in the developer. If there is 
not excessive halation—that is, if four or 
five times as much exposure through the part 
of the negative showing halation in a con- 
tact print will even up the print when mak- 
ing a projection print—use the regular de- 
veloper when developing the negative and 
rely upon bringing up the dense part of the 
picture by using more light in that part. 

Correct minor defects by rubbing the paper 
with the finger while it is being developed. 
Naturally, this rubbing is not so effective 
in a slow developer as it is in the case of one 
that is comparatively fast. It takes a lot 
more rubbing with a slow developer to make 
any great difference in the development. In 
the case of a developer requiring but one or 
two minutes for full development, marked 
results may be obtained. 
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“IN THE MOUNTAINS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GOD MAKES MEN” __Daniel Webster 


When making projection prints, use that 
part of the negative and only that part which 
is best suited for the purpose. This means 
that when making the original picture, it 
may be possible to make one exposure answer 
the purpose of two. By getting a little farther 
back, taking in more view, stopping down and 
getting sharp detail, two or more entirely 
different pictures are obtainable from the 
same negative. However, if the enlargement 
is to be many times the original, it is well to 
use a relatively slow plate or cut film and 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


develop with a developer which will show 
the least grain. 

Borax developer is highly recommended 
by many as a grainless developer and con- 
sists of metol or elon, hydroquinone, sodium 
sulphite, and borax. Different formule, how- 
ever, give different proportions. Apparently 
the only way to arrive at the most satisfac- 
tory formula is to start with one that looks 
good and then vary it till the best results 
are obtained with the water in which it is 
mixed. 
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EDITORIAL 


Answering the Call 


ODERN civilisation has a right to 

pride itself upon many things. As we 
look back through the centuries and study 
man’s struggle for better things, physically 
and mentally, we must admit that progress 
has been made. Yet Mother Nature is more 
than a few centuries old, and in her quiet 
way she knows that, after all, man has still 
much to learn. With all our so-called civili- 
sation, knowledge, and marvelous men of 
science, Mother Nature still holds many 
secrets which man with all his modern skill 
cannot find out. We have but to study the 
flower in our hand, the tree by the road- 
side, and the stars above us to realise that 
we are very far from knowing very much 
about this Infinite Power which controls a 
universe whose magnitude is limitless. After 
all, our vaunted modern civilisation is a 
comparatively impotent thing when Mother 
Nature assumes control. 

During these June days, Mother Nature 
is calling to us. It is the same call which 
has echoed down through the centuries since 
the beginning of time. It is the call of the 
open road, the flowers, the birds, the sea, 
the mountains, and, today, the air. Man, with 
his veneer of civilisation, responds to the 
same call which all nature answers without 
a moment’s hesitation. Men, in the busiest 
sections of our great cities, where the song 
of birds and the sweet fragrance of the pine 
forest is never known, hear the call, look up- 
ward through towering skyscrapers to a little 
patch of blue sky, and answer in their hearts, 
if not with their lips. Modern civilisation may 
laugh this off with the remark, “Oh, it’s just 
spring fever”; but deep in our hearts we 
know that Mother Nature’s call stirs us with 
its power, truth, and beauty. 

Great men of all ages have realised that, 
directly and indirectly, through Mother 
Nature have come all the things which have 
made civilisation possible. Man’s inspiration 
to achieve fame through the arts has come in 
great part from his study and understanding 
of nature. The beauty of flowers alone has 


inspired painters, architects, musicians, 
writers, and poets for generations. Is it not 
fitting that amateur and professional photo- 
graphers should find inspiration in nature? 

Without wishing in any way to belittle 
modern civilisation, we do nevertheless be- 
lieve that it will do us all good to become 
attuned to the age-long call which rever- 
berates across the hills and penetrates even 
to the hearts of those who know nature only 
by the struggling plants on city window-sills 
or fire-escapes. It matters not whether it be 
the owner of the moderate-priced Brownie 
camera or the advanced amateur with his im- 
ported reflecting camera—the fact remains 
that the possession of a camera seems to 
help its owner to hear the powerful call of 
Mother Nature. There is a still, small voice 
which seems to urge us all to get out into 
the open, even though it be but a city street. 
Those who are living where green grass, 
flowers, and trees are close at hand are, per- 
haps, even more sensitive to catch the call. 
However, those of us who know the real joy 
of living where miles of lake and mountain 
scenery greet the eye, and where trees are 
friends instead of specimens, have reason to 
feel deeply grateful that we can hear Mother 
Nature’s call in all its sweetness, power, and 
beauty. No matter how the call reaches us, 
let us take our cameras and make the most 
of the great opportunities which now lie 
before us—opportunities for pictures, for 
friendships, and for a deeper understanding 
of man and nature. 

It is our sincere hope that these few para- 
graphs may lead our readers to feel a greater 
respect for photography as an art and as a 
science. We hope that during the coming 
summer days our readers will take a keener 
interest in making pictures which are more 
than just vacation snapshots. Let our days 
in the open be happy and carefree, but at 
the same time constructive photographically. 
Let us try to catch the deeper and truer 
meaning of Mother Nature’s call and make 
photography the open door to a more beauti- 
ful world than we have ever known before! 
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OUR 


MONTHLY COMPETITION 


Closing the 5th day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Monthly Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Awards 
7 Points 
Honorable Mention ........... 4 Points 


(a) The person having the highest number of 
points at the end of the year, December 15, 1931, 
will receive an engraved silver cup; the next two 
highest, smaller engraved silver cups; and the 
next five highest, one-year subscriptions to PHorto- 
Era Macazine. 

(b) All who win awards receive Certificates. 

(c) Those who win an Honorable Mention 
Award and are not regular subscribers, or have 
not been regular subscribers, will receive PHoto- 
Era Macazine for six months, with the compli- 
ments of the publishers. 

(d) No competition-pictures are sold, ex- 
changed, or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to 
the maker of the picture. 

(e) All competition-pictures not returned are 
used to make up the Puoro-Era Picturr 
which is sent to schools, libraries, museums, cam- 
era clubs, and to responsible organisations for 
exhibition-purposes, free of cost. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to all. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered. 
Composition, exposure, and photo-finishing must 
be done by the competitor. 

8. Mounts must not be larger than 16 x 20 
inches. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear on the back the maker’s 
name and address, and the title of the picture, 
and should be accompanied by a letter, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, make, 
type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, devel- 
oper, and printing-process. Entries which do not 
comply with this rule will be omitted. Enclose 
return postage. Data blanks sent at request. 


5. Prints receiving points become the property 
of Puoto-Era Macazine, unless for special rea- 
sons. This does not prevent the photographer 
from disposing of other prints from such negatives 
after he shall have received official recognition. 


Photo-Era Competition Cup 


6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only 
when return-postage at the rate of one cent for 
each two ounces is sent with data. 

7. Overseas competitors may send prints for 
several competitions at the same time. This will 
facilitate packing and reduce _ transportation 
charges. 


AWARDS—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed April 5, 1931 


. Wm. O. Yates 
Second Place . : Howard G. Dine 
Third Place Alexander Leventon 


Honorable Mention: Roy and Brownie Adams; Carmine Albanese; Axel Bahnsen; Allan F. Barney; 
Edith H. Bethune; Paul Bras; John L. Brun; Alexander Clair; Charles H. Clapper; J. Daniels; 
R. W. Dawson; Carl Demaree; Beatrice M. Dine; Harry B. Fisher; George W. French; A. F. Gatow, 
Jr.; Waldemar Glass; Edward L. Gockeler; E. Graham; Aileen L. Grapensteter; Dr. Kelley Hale; 
Zoltan Herczegh; Lionel Heymann; J. K. Hodges; M. Itoh; U. Stephen Johnson; Sorab J. Kharegat; 
Dr. K. Koike; Edouard C. Kopp; Fred G. Korth; Onn M. Liang; Charles Linke; Wesley Lord; 
C. P. Martin; Melvin Martinson; Delle Mason; W. Allen May; Edward C. McMahon; Anne H. 
Mellin; John C. Moddejonge; A. E. Moebs; M. G. Monami; N. J. Nalawalla; Dr. B. J. Ochsner; 
Leonard Purin; Lucian B. Raynor; E. J. G. Schermerhorn; C. A. Shaw; N. P. Smith; Howard L. 
Snider; Charles L. Snyder; Leonard M. Snyder; Dr. F. F. Sornberger; Dr. Max Thorek; A. L. Tracy; 
Elmer P. Trevors; R. Merrill Webster. 


First Place 
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LATENT POWER 
WILLIAM O. YATES 
FIRST PLACE—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 
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SUNLIGHT AND SHADE 


HOWARD G. DINE 


SECOND PLACE—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 


Our Monthly Competition 


Wirn all due respect to automobiles, motor 
busses, and airplanes, there is no form of modern 
transportation which on occasion can be made 
more pictorially interesting and striking than a 
giant locomotive. Rittase of Pittsburgh has shown 
many convincing pictures of locomotives and ma- 
chinery, and now our friend, William O. Yates, 
sends us a study which certainly is convincing. 
There is no question about the power which is 
contained within that tremendous boiler. And yet 
how controlled it is, as proved by the man who 
is calmly standing on the monster’s back! Without 
a doubt the appeal of this picture depends to a 
very great extent upon the steam, smoke, and 
headlight beam. If one could image the smoke and 
steam removed and the great frame of the loco- 
motive clearly defined, the pictorial effect would 
then be gone to a very great degree. As one 
studies the picture. there is perhaps the question 
as to whether strength is added to the composi- 
tion by the presence of the man. He is quite 
prominent, especially as he is silhouetted against 
white steam. On the other hand, if his figure is 
covered up, there seems to be something lacking, 


and, of the two alternatives, we believe that we 
prefer to have the man included. There is some- 
thing timely about this picture of a locomotive, 
especially as the vacation season is close at hand, 
and thousands will depend upon just such giants 
of the rail to carry them to all parts of our great 
country. We compliment Mr. Yates on this strik- 
ing railroad picture and we hope that he will find 
opportunity to make more of these studies. 

Data: Made in Erie, Pa., with 31%, x 4%, Graflex 
and Wollensak Series IX lens of 5-inch focus at 
1 p.m. in March. Dull light, stop F/8. The ex- 
posure was 1/20-second on Eastman Portrait 
Panchromatic cut film. Enlarged on Haloid Por- 
traya Black Buff. 

There is no question but that Howard G. Dine 
can make delightful architectural studies. Many 
examples of his skill have appeared in our pages, 
and we are again happy to welcome another which 
won Second Place in this competition. Perhaps 
one of the outstanding features of “Sunlight and 
Shade” is the fact that two-thirds of the com- 
position is in shadow, and yet there is plenty of 
detail and illumination. Moreover, the patches of 
sunlight are not glaring, but are just strong 
enough for purposes of contrast. It would seem 
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PAT 


ALEXANDER LEVENTON 


THIRD PLACE—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 


that this picture is an unusual example of a 
handling of shadow detail, and a study of the 
data will be of value to all who contemplate mak- 
ing similar pictures. It will be noticed how well 
Mr. Dine selected his point of view and protected 
his camera from the direct rays of the sun, and 
how he utilised the against-the-light position for 
the best effect. To be sure, he was favored by 
light walls and ceiling, but without due care this 
might have resulted in a soot and whitewash effect 
without detail. Altogether, we believe that our 
readers will find a study of this picture most 
profitable. 

Data: Made in West Hartford, Conn., with a 
5x7 View Camera, Protar V lens, 5 9/16 focal 
length, stop 32; June, a.m., good light, one-second 
exposure; Eastman Portrait Panchromatic film, 
A. B. C. Pyro developer; Velour Black DD print- 
ing paper. 

Alexander Leventon has succeeded in making a 
number of outstanding portraits, even though his 
time is much taken up with his profession as vio- 
linist and as concert-master of the Rochester 
Civic Orchestra. As in the case of Dr. Max Thorek, 
F.R.P.S., he finds in photography the relaxation 
from his professional work which is so necessary 
in these days of high-pressure activity. “Pat” has 
been exhibited at the Irish Salon in Dublin, 1929, 


the Antwerp Salon in 1930, and in other exhibi- 
tions. There is a strength and virility to this study 
which grips the beholder. Indeed, we are aware 
that the pictorialist has produced a forceful ex- 
ample of a strong man of the open. The face por- 
trays a knowledge of the things which men must 
know in order to maintain themselves away from 
the luxuries of civilisation. Whether these im- 
pressions are true to the life or not, they at least 
testify to the skill of the pictorialist in portraying 
these characteristics by means of his model and 
camera. After all, is not pictorial photography 
a ready means for the pictorialist to convey to 
others his own impressions and reactions of nature 
and man? Some might feel that the head with its 
“ten-gallon” hat is a bit crowded in the picture 
area, but that seems to be a matter of opinion 
these days. Perhaps if the entire hat were included 
and the face correspondingly reduced in size, we 
might lose the very strength which is now such 
a feature of this picture. In any event, there can 
be no question that Mr. Leventon has produced a 
portrait of unusual strength and appeal. 

Data: Camera, 3%x4% Auto Graflex; lens, 
11%-inch Wollensak Verito at F/6; light, arti- 
ficial, 2800-watt; exposure, 2 seconds; negative on 
Agfa Matt Portrait film; developed in tank with 
pyro print on Wellington Mezzotint Rough. 
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COMPETITION SCOREBOARD 


Points 
Edward L. Gockeler ....... 26 
De. Max Thovrek ........... 26 
Edith H. Bethune .......... 24 
Cant ....... 24 
Sorab J. Kharegat .......... 24 
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20 
20 
Barry B. Fisher ........... 20 
Dy. Male .......... 20 
20 
Weed G. Barth ...........- 20 
20 
George W. French ......... 19 
19 
Melvin Martinson .......... 19 
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E. J. G. Schermerhorn ..... 18 
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Waldemar Glass ........... 16 
Zoltan Herczegh ........... 16 
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Kusutora Matsuki .......... 16 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Wirn vacation days close at hand, our front- 
cover illustration suggests a means whereby thou- 
sands will journey from the cities for their sum- 
mer holidays. Under the heading “Our Monthly 
Competition”, this striking railroad picture is 
reviewed in greater detail, but we cannot resist 
the temptation to call attention to its beauty and 
power, and its suggestion of starting out for what 
we hope will be days of rest and happiness. 

We feel indebted to Mr. Best for his splendid 
portrait of a “Russian Priest”, which graces our 
frontispiece. It is as striking as it is well done. 
There is just enough diffusion so that the hair 
and beard do not look wiry, but instead, soft and 
beautiful, suggestive of Biblical days. Mr. Best 
has succeeded in portraying the eyes to excellent 
effect. One is impressed by the apparent kindli- 
ness and understanding of a man who is devoting 
his life to the service of others. 

June is the month for bird-lovers and we are 
privileged to reproduce several examples of Mr. 
Hiett’s skill in bird photography. Obviously, in 
this difficult branch of camera work it is not al- 
ways possible to get the subjects to pose in the 
most favorable location, nor to the best advantage. 
However, Mr. Hiett has succeeded in making 
some very interesting bird studies, and probably 
the most interesting of all of them is the one in 
which “Mother Grosbeak” is caught in the act of 
feeding her young. It goes without saying that 
much time and patience are needed to make such 
studies; and, of course, there is a proportionate 
amount of pleasure and satisfaction when a suc- 
cessful picture is obtained. 

The picture of “Father Flicker” is an excellent 
study, and of value to bird students in showing 
the manner in which “Father Flicker” is able to 
cling to the side of a tree and make rapid prog- 
ress up and down. 

In the group of pictures we find “Mother Kill- 
deer” at home, and also her nest in a cinder 
drive, which would seem to be a place most un- 
suited for her nest. However, when one considers 
the protective coloring of the eggs and how read- 
ily they blend into the cinders of the drive, we 
must admit that, after all, “Mother Killdeer” 
probably knows better than we do where her nest 
should be for the greatest protection. 

The second study of “Mother Grosbeak” is un- 
usually well done and should be a source of pride 
and satisfaction to Mr. Hiett. Our readers will 
find the suggestions in Mr. Hiett’s article prac- 
tical and helpful. 

Photography in the summer camps, which are 
‘now conducted for boys and girls in all parts of 
our country, is becoming of greater importance 
and practical value. Not only do pictures of camp 
activities supply valuable records of camp life, 
but they also give each camper a pictorial record 
of his activities which cannot but increase in 


interest as the years pass by. Moreover, in many 
camps the older boys and girls are fitted to under- 
stand and to make excellent progress in pictorial 


photography. Some camps go so far as to include 
camera work, just as they have courses in arts 
and crafts. Surely pictorial photography today 
is as much of an art as basketry, weaving, brass 
work, designing, and pottery-making. Dr. Elsom, 
by means of his illustrations, suggests the type 
of pictures which are best to make, and then in 
his group he gives examples of the type of. pic- 
torial record which is not only of value to the 
camp director, but to the individual camper. We 
hope that our readers, who are directly or in- 
directly interested in summer camps, will do their 
bit to see to it that photography receives its share 
of attention during the summer season of 1931. 

Data: “Lunch—Self-Prepared.” Nagel Camera, 
F/4.5 Anastigmat; 1/50-second, F/6.8; sunshine, 
1.30 p.m., August; Indiana; Filmpack. 

“Feed and Fun.” Graflex Camera, Tessar lens; 
1/50-second, F/8; sunshine, 9 a.m., August; Indi- 
ana; Kodak Filmpack. 

“Dish-Washing.” Graflex Camera, Collinear 
lens; 1/100-second, F/5.6; good light, no sun, 
2 p.m., August; Wisconsin; Filmpack. 

“Shack in the Woods.” Graflex, Tessar lens, 
tripod; 1/50-second, F/8; bright light, 3  p.at., 
August; Indiana. 

“Swimming Race.” Graflex, F/4.5; 1/300-second; 
3 p.m., August; Indiana; Filmpack. 

“Fire Building.” Graflex, Voigtliinder Collinear 
F/5.6 lens; 1/100-second, F/6.3; bright light, 
10 a.m., August; Indiana; Filmpack. 

“Woodcraft.” F. P. Kodak No. 3, Tessar F/6.3 
lens, tripod; 1/10-second, F/8; bright light, no 
sun, 9 a.m., July; Kodak Rollfilm. 

“Handicraft.” Graflex Camera, Tessar lens, 
F/6.3; 1/100-second; subdued light, 3 p.m., July; 
Filmpack. 

It is a long way to Korea, but modern means of 
travel and efficiently conducted tours make the 
world very small, after all, and Korea is not so 
far away as might be supposed. In any event, 
whether we ever have the opportunity to visit this 
country or not, Miss Parsons’ account of her trip 
in Korea is of interest and contains many a help- 
ful photographic hint. It is a matter of regret that 
lack of space limits the reproduction of many of 
her prints, but we hope those we have reproduced 
will give just a hint of her surroundings in Korea. 
Doubtless her suggestions may be used to advan- 
tage in places nearer home. 

Her picture of Seoul made by moonlight is a 
bit different and seems to be an unusual mixture 
of the ancient and the modern. In other words, 
even in Korea they have electricity and modern 
buildings, and yet the pagoda of the past is still 
in evidence. Miss Parsons has very kindly for- 
warded other material which we shall publish in 
the near future, and we feel that it is to our 
photographic advantage as well as pleasure to 
know something of photography in far-away 
places. 

Our readers seem to appreciate the articles we 
have been running in recent issues with regard to 
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photography and its connection with the editorial 
requirements of magazines and newspapers. Mr. 
Cooke, who is a pioneer in news photography, was 
formerly an artist on the staff of the Newark 
News and Sunday Call, and later art manager for 
the Newark Advertiser. During his seven years 
with the Newark newspapers he had the oppor- 
tunity to find out many things of practical value 
in news photography, and he has set them down 
for the benefit of our readers. As he points out, 
every person is not qualified to be a news photo- 
grapher; but there are many events of news value 
which even the beginner can photograph to his 
financial advantage. In virtually every community 
there are persons or events which lend themselves 
to news, and very often pictures may be made 
without the stress and strain which news photo- 
graphers in large cities must undergo. The de- 
mand for pictures today includes every field of 
human activity, and with experience even the be- 
ginner may now and again make a picture which 
will bring him financial reward. Mr. Cooke points 
the way and we commend his suggestions to our 
readers. 

In making news pictures, the rules of compo- 
sition must very often be ignored, because the 
photographer is compelled to work at high pres- 
sure and, even under favorable conditions, time is 
usually limited. However, the trained news photo- 
grapher instinctively places himself in a position 
to obtain the best effect and the strongest center 
of interest. In the case of the railroad wreck, 
there was probably not much choice with regard 
to position. However, in the case of the aviator 
and the boys, a better background might have 
been selected, had there been time; but probably 
what happened was that the photographer caught 
the pilot on his way across the field to his plane 
and there was no opportunity to get him and the 
boys in a better position. On the other hand, it 
may be pointed out that the background of 
hangars and planes is most appropriate and for 
that reason should be retained, even though it 
may be a bit confusing. 

In the case of the research engineer, it is obvi- 
ous that such a busy man and his intricate equip- 
ment cannot be placed always to the best advan- 
tage. The pictures must be made as quickly as 
possible and with as little disturbance of the 
office or laboratory as possible. 

The picture of the Exhibition Hall is a bit dif- 
ferent because the element of time is not so im- 
portant, and the objects to be photographed are 
stationary and do not have to be moved about. 
Nevertheless, the modern press photographer is 
making better pictures and getting more pictorial 
effects than ever before, and, with careful training 
and experience, even the rush pictures for the 
evening paper may often have pictorial merit. 

One of the fascinations of photography is the 
large number of so-called side lines in which the 
amateur and the professional may take an active 
and profitable interest. To be sure, most of us 
might not be interested in making large pictures of 
small objects, but there is a fascination about this 
work which Mr. Clark brings out in his interesting 
article. One can never tell what new and interest- 
ing development of applied photography may 
come out of leaving the beaten track. 

Data: “Miniature Brooch Pin” (diameter *4- 
inch). Eastman commercial panchromatic cut film, 
exposure 20 seconds, K-3 filter. 


“Candytuft Blossoms.” Very dwarfed. Eastman 
commercial panchromatic film, exposure eight 
seconds, no filter. 

“Bluish-Green Canadian Stamp.” Eastman com- 
mercial panchromatic film, K-3 filter, exposure 15 
seconds. All pictures are contact prints on Azo 
paper. 

The Editor is keenly interested in Boy Scout 
work and has the honor of being an official Scout 
executive. The Daniel Webster Council of Boy 
Scouts of America is the organisation which co- 
ordinates and promotes the Boy Scout work in 
the State of New Hampshire. As its motto, or 
challenge, the Council has adopted Daniel Web- 
ster’s ringing tribute, “In the mountains of New 
Hampshire, God makes men.” It occurred to the 
Editor, as he gazed upward at the Great Stone 
Face known as “The Old Man of the Mountains”, 
that Nature, in the form of the towering cliff, had 
reproduced the profile of a man, and that, in gaz- 
ing upon it, we might all profit from the symbol- 
ism of this giant face which has withstood for un- 
numbered years the ravages of time and weather. 
In other words, if the men of New Hampshire by 
their deeds can make their names as strongly 
carved on the hearts of mankind as the Great 
Stone Face is silhouetted on the mountainside, 
there can be no question of the truth of Daniel 
Webster’s splendid tribute. 

Data: Revolving Back Auto-Graflex 314 x 4%, 
Zeiss Tessar lens; July, 1 p.m.; stop F/16; 1/25- 
second; Agfa filmpack, enlarged on Novabrom 
Press Bromide; Rodinal developer for negative 
and print. 

“Sigismund Blumann”, by Dr. Max Thorek, 
F.R.P.S., is a striking portrait-study of a man 
who has endeared himself to lovers of photo- 
graphy in all parts of the world as the editor of 
Camera Craft. It is not always an easy matter to 
convey a man’s personality by means of a photo- 
graphic print, but we believe in this case Dr. 
Thorek has succeeded. The presence of the pipe 
is characteristic; and the keen eyes and the posi- 
tion of the head would ring true to those who 
know Mr. Blumann personally. We take especial 
pleasure in presenting Mr. Blumann’s picture 
made by so skillful a pictorialist as Dr. Thorek; 
and we know that our readers, who do not know 
Mr. Blumann personally, will be glad to see him 
as his friends know him. There seems to be an un- 
written law that the editor of any publication 
should keep himself in the background, at least 
so far as his picture is concerned; but we feel 
that there are many readers who are sincerely 
glad to know what the Editor looks like, and 
thereby are enabled to feel an even greater inter- 
est in his work and correspondence. At any rate, 
our readers are now in a position to visualise our 
good friend, Mr. Blumann, and we hope that from 
now on they will feel that they know him better 
than before. 

Data: Made in Chicago with an 8x10 Studio 
Camera, Cook-Aviar lens, 71-inch, stop F/8; 
October, 3 p.m.; Halldorson light, one-second ex- 
posure; Eastman Portrait film; Glycin developer; 
Novabrom K-18 from paper negative. 


“Damipot” says: “Some ocean travelers are no 
more than twelve hours at sea when they begin to 
resemble their passport photographs.” 

Thru The Darkroom Door. 
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THE EDITOR’S CORNER 


The R. P. S. and Its President 


As a rule, we prefer to have our readers open 
each copy of PuHoro-Era Macazine with the same 
anticipation which we all feel when the postman 
brings a package from a friend and we have not 
the slightest idea what the package may contain. 
We like to have our readers wonder what is com- 
ing next, instead of knowing just what to expect 
in each number. However, we are making an ex- 
ception in the case of an article which, we believe, 
will be of unusual interest and value. During his 
visit to Europe, our friend Alexander Leventon, 
pictorialist, and concert-master of the Rochester 
Civie Orchestra, Rochester, N.Y., spent a number 
of days in London. It was but natural that he 
should make a special point to call at the head- 
quarters of the Royal Photographic Society of 
Great Britain, 35 Russell Square, London, W. 
C. 1. He was most cordially received by the Honor- 
able Secretary H. H. Blacklock, and later was 
introduced to the President, J. Dudley Johnston. 
Both gentlemen did their utmost to make Mr. 
Leventon’s stay delightful in every way, with the 
result that we have the privilege to publish in our 
July, 1931, issue an unusual illustrated article 
about the Royal Photographic Society and its 
president. Without a doubt, there is no photo- 
graphic organisation in the world which is closer 
to pictorial and technical photographers in the 
United States and Canada than “The Royal”. We 
believe that Mr. Leventon’s experience and his 
impression of J. Dudley Johnston, as president 
and pictoriclist, will be an exceptional literary 
and pictorial treat. Be sure not to miss this in the 
next issue! 


“Let’s Go Some Place!” 


Tus remark seems to be a product of the times. 
We hear it often. Young and old seem to feel an 
urge “to go some place” the moment that the 
day’s work is done. We have been told by auto- 
motive engineers that it does even a high-speed 
engine good to rest. If this be true of iron and 
steel, what of our comparatively weak human 
bodies? In fact, many of us drive ourselves as we 
would never dare drive our cars. We insist that 
the motor be properly lubricated, that the chassis 
be thoroughly greased, and that the body be tight- 
ened at regular intervals. When it comes to the 
human engine and chassis, we try to run along 
without lubrication, overhauling, and sometimes 
even without gasoline. Then, when the human 
mechanism breaks down out on the road, miles 
away from our destination, we suddenly realise 
that we have done to ourselves that which we 
would never have done to an inanimate object of 
iron and steel. 

We own a car, we like to “go places” when time 
permits, and we would not revert to “the good 
old days”; but we have come to the realisation 
that the human engine needs an opportunity to 
relax. If it keeps on indefinitely at high speed, 


something is bound to snap. Why not solve this 
modern problem through photography? Let us 
keep on “going to places”; but for a change, let 
us walk! Why not leave the busy highway and 
explore the quiet byway? Think of what Thoreau 
did and saw within a radius of just a few miles! 
He made a whole world of his own at Walden 
Pond; and how he loved it all! Rest is not neces- 
sarily idleness, but rather quiet, care-free activity 
away from the tenseness and pressure of modern 
life. Our cameras provide the way to relax, to 
get time to think, and to realise that there is 
much we shall miss along the highway of life if 
we drive at high speed all the way. 


A Great Summer for Rollfilm Users 


Owners of rollfilm cameras should have a re- 
markably successful summer photographically. 
The vacationist, especially, should return to his 
home with the best pictures he has ever made 
with his camera. Our reason for this optimistic 
outlook is the arrival on the photographic market 
of the new Kodak Verichrome Film and the Agfa 
Plenachrome Film, both of which embody radical 
improvements in rollfilm manufacture. For a num- 
ber of years such improvements as have been made 
in sensitive material have been made in plates or 
in material intended more for the advanced am- 
ateur and the professional. At last, the owner of a 
moderate-priced rollfilm camera can load his cam- 
era with sensitive material which heretofore was 
available only to advanced workers and profes- 
sional photographers. Much as we rejoice at this 
turn of events, we feel in duty bound to remind 
rollfilm users that the new films cannot do it all 
alone. Those who use them must be willing to 
devote sufficient time to learning exactly what 
these new films can and will do. Manufacturers 
and dealers will gladly supply information which 
will enable every rollfilm user to make the most 
of the exceptional photographic opportunities 
which are now at hand. 


That Cold-Closet Darkroom 


In the April, 1931, issue the Editor had a little 
article about his cold-closet darkroom down in 
the cellar. Although he thought that it might be 
of some interest and encouragement to his readers, 
he was not prepared for the favorable comment it 
received. In this issue we print a letter from E. L. 
C. Morse which the article prompted. The little 
New England village of Center Sandwich to which 
Mr. Morse refers is situated near the Sandwich 
Range of mountains not very far from Wolfeboro. 
Another reader is kind enough to refer to the 
Editor’s little story as being one of the best items 
which has appeared in several months. His reason 
for this comment is that such material serves to 
bring encouragement to many who think that they 
cannot do their own photo-finishing or that they 
must have a well-appointed darkroom before going 
to work. All of which encourages the Editor just 
as much as he hoped to encourage his readers. 
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THE MONTH IN APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY 


C. B. NEBLETTE, F.R.P.S. 
Ditision of Photography, A.M., College of Texas 


Fireflies, Bacteria, Onions, 
and Photography 


Nature was man’s first teacher. What he 
learned from Nature he employed to overcome 
and circumvent her. But while he has, as a result 
of his acquired knowledge, become more and more 
independent of Nature, she can still teach him 
much. The electric lamp by which I write this is a 
marvelous invention. It is the result of decades of 
progress in scientific thought and years of re- 
search and experimentation. There is no counter- 
part for it in Nature; we might therefore con- 
clude that in this, at least, man has far out- 
stripped Nature; that here, at least, there is 
nothing more that she can teach us. But the elec- 
tric light, marvelous as it is, is a very imperfect 
thing. A large amount of the current I pay for is 
spent in the production of heat and long-wave 
radiation which I cannot see and which is, there- 
fore, of no use to me. If my light bulb was more 
efficient, if less current was wasted in the form of 
heat and invisible light rays, then I would have 
more light; or, if I did not require more, I could 
use less current, which would mean an economy 
in the consumption of coal, water-power, or what- 
ever source of power may be used to generate the 
electricity I use. 

Thus, although we have progressed mightily, we 
still have a very imperfect thing. But, you ask, 
can Nature show us anything superior? Can she 
teach us anything? Well, it is still too early to 
say what and how much we may learn from her 
that we can put to use in the development of a 
more efficient light. But this we do know—that 
Nature has already achieved in some living organ- 
isms what we would like to do. 

Most of us are familiar with the firefly, but 
few know that the light of the firefly is cold light. 
That is to say, Nature has in these organisms 
solved the problem of producing light without 
heat, a problem which man has yet to solve. From 
the standpoint of science, our most efficient light 
is far, far inferior to what Nature can show us 
in the firefly. 

But what has all this to do with photography? 
Well, science would no sooner think of ignoring 
the challenge of the firefly and be content to re- 
main ignorant of the secret which he carries than 
it would be content to leave untouched many of 
the other problems with which it concerns itself, 
and in these investigations photography has 
played a part. The production of light by living 
organisms or, biophotogenesis, as it is technically 
termed, is not a simple phenomenon—in fact, few 
in Nature are. There are many things that have 
to be known before its secret can be unlocked. 
For one thing, we must know what kind of light 
the firefly and such self-luminous objects produce. 
How does it compare with that of the sun or the 
candle, or the incandescent electric lamp? 

The spectrum of the light emitted by one species 
of firefly was studied by Langley of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in 1901, and spectrograms show- 


ing the spectral range of the light emitted by sev- 
eral varieties were made by Drs. Ives and Coblentz 
at the Bureau 6f Standards in the years 1909-11. 
Later, in 1926, Dr. Coblentz, with improved ap- 
paratus, repeated these experiments and extended 
them to include the luminous crustacean Cypridina 
and luminous wood, or the so-called foxwood. The 
intensity of these light-sources is so low that their 
spectrum cannot be studied by visual spectroscopy 
or by the use of the thermopile; it is possible only 
by photography. An exposure of thirty minutes 
was found to be sufficient for the firefly; but in 
the case of luminous wood, exposure of seventy 
hours was required. The spectrograms show that 
the light from all of the sources investigated is 
very nearly the same, extending from about 500u. 
to 650uu. Further studies with the spectrograph 
have shown that the comparatively narrow spec- 
tral range of the light emitted is not due to selec- 
tive absorption by the outer skin or covering of 
the insect. Apparently such self-luminous organ- 
isms in some way possess the property of pro- 
ducing light of this character directly, unaccom- 
panied by the long-wave heat radiation which is 
always present in our own light-sources. 

There are a number of marine forms of life 
which also have self-luminous appendages. In 
some of these, the light is produced behind a fairly 
well-defined lens which operates as a searchlight 
or bull’s-eye. The spectrum of a few of these 
forms has been photographed and found not to 
differ materially from that of the firefly. 

Biophotogenesis is not confined exclusively to 
the animal world; it exists also in the plant world. 
There are a number of bacteria that are self- 
luminous—and bacteria, it will be recalled, belong 
to the plant kingdom. O. Tréthandl in Photo- 
graphische Korrespondenz (1928, 64, 359) de- 
scribed methods of photographing Pseudomonas 
lucifer cultivated in peptine-gelatine with an ex- 
posure of ten to twelve hours. Some of the va- 
rieties of cheese contain bacteria which are self- 
luminous, and the writer remembers having seen 
—but where I cannot now recall—a photograph 
of a cheese taken in total darkness, the light for 
the photograph being produced within the cheese 
itself. 

It is possible that all growing tissues emit a cer- 
tain amount of ultra-violet light. Evidence of this 
fact has been obtained by Ralph Mellon and Von 
Rashewsky of the Institute of Pathology, West 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Pittsburgh, who have 
photographed an onion in complete darkness by 
the ultra-violet light produced in its tissues. 


Number, Please! 


Tue following we copy from that bright little 
house organ, Rexo, published by Burke and James 
of Chicago: 

“It would seem that photography is important 
even to the accounting department of the telephone 
company. In New York, at least, the monthly 
records of ’phone calls are kept by great batteries 
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of meters in each exchange office. These meters 
are horribly delicate little things, and no one is 
allowed to fuss with them. Hence, when it comes 
time for the monthly bills to be made up, a photo- 
grapher is called in. He makes a photograph of 
the whole set-up of meters—and the bills are 
made out accordingly. Aside from the convenience 
of the method, it automatically registers the meter 
readings of all *phones at the same time.” 


Greater Enlargement Made Possible 
by New Process 


AccorpinG to a news dispatch in the New York 
Times, Dr. Miller Reese Hutchison of that city 
has discovered a means of treating photographic 
plates and films whereby the grain of the image 
is so greatly reduced that enlargements up to 48 
times are possible without undue granularity of 
the image. 

As a newspaper, the Times is above the average 
in the accuracy with which it reports on scientific 
matters; but in this case, the account is so un- 
fortunately worded that one remains unconvinced 
and somewhat skeptical. When one reads further 
that the sensitisers on plates and films are in the 
form of scales, and still later that the effect of 
the newly discovered process is to flatten out these 
scales, one cannot avoid a lurking suspicion that 
something is wrong. Perhaps some reporter not 
too technically minded has attempted to express 
a technical subject in popular language. 

Dr. Hutchison may, or may not, have discovered 
a process of great practical utility. Of that we are 
not in a position to judge from the news dispatch. 
Time alone will tell. If he has really discovered 
a practical process which is equal to the claims 
which have been made, it will find a ready recep- 
tion. It is at any rate unfortunate that the 
announcement of the discovery, as carried by the 
Times, is couched in such far-fetched and mislead- 
ing terms. 

When the reporter goes on to recount the pos- 
sibilities of the process in making possible the 
use of smaller cameras and the more faithful 
registration of sound vibrations in talking-picture 
recording, he is on firmer ground. The graininess 
of the developed photographic image has long 
been recognised as an important factor in the 
proper recording of sound, and special fine-grain 
materials for sound-recording have been produced 
by Kodak and Dupont. A perfectly grainless 
image would, of course, be ideal; but this ideal 
is not likely to be realised except with images 
formed in opaque or non-actinic dyes. In the 
further development of the diazo-dye printing 
processes may lie the key to the problem. 


The Possibilities of Ultra-Violet 
Photomicrography in Biology 
Demonstrated 
Some of the possibilities of photomicrography 
by ultra-violet light in dealing with biological ma- 
terial were sketched briefly in an article in this 
department in January of this year. It was 


pointed out at that time that, owing to the very 
short depth of focus with the ultra-violet micro- 
scope, which with the instruments in general use 
is approximately 4% to % of a micron (a micron 
is one-thousandth of a millimeter), it is possible 
to optically section transparent subjects. That is 


to say, it is possible to photograph one single 
plane approximately one-quarter of a micron in 
thickness without the introduction of confusing 
images from that part of the subject which lies 
above or below the plane in sharp focus. It is 
thus possible to take a single cell, or a group of 
single cells, and by suitably adjusting the focus 
of the microscope between each exposure obtain a 
series of photographs which show the structure 
of the cell in successive planes, which may well 
extend from the exterior to the center. 

In a paper delivered before the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences and recently published in the 
Proceedings, Dr. Francis F. Lucas of the Beli 
Telephone Laboratories, who more than any cther 
one individual in this country is responsible for 
putting photomicrography by ultra-violet light 
on a practical basis, are a number of very con- 
vincing illustrations which amply reveal not only 
the possibility of optically sectioning living ma- 
terial but—what is perhaps the more important— 
the possibility of obtaining clear definition of 
structure with living organisms. The need of 
staining and preparing biological specimens for 
microscopic examination, or for photography, in 
order to obtain clear differentiation of structure 
and detail, is known to all with any acquaintance 
in biology. It has long been recognised that such 
treatment could and in some cases very probably 
did alter profoundly the structure of the subject, 
and that the ideal way would be to avoid all such 
treatment and work directly from the living ma- 
terial. With visible light, this ideal method is prac- 
tical only in a very few cases; with ultra-violet 
light, however, the structure of most organic ma- 
terial is very clearly differentiated by virtue of 
the selective absorption which nearly all organ- 
isms show toward ultra-violet radiation. Conse- 
quently, it is possible by the use of ultra-violet 
photomicrography to avoid all the uncertainty 
which preliminary staining and fixing involve and 
work directly from the living material—a step in 
progress which is not without significance when 
we stop to consider what profound changes these 
preliminary operations may have on the material 
to be examined. It is the living cell with which 
the biologist is concerned; it is the living, not the 
dead and fixed cell, which we want to examine 
and study; and now, thanks to the employment of 
photography, this possibility is open to us. May 
we make good use of it! 


Cellophane and Photographic Plates 


CELLOPHANE is being used in Germany as a 
protection of photographic plates. The emulsion 
side of the plate is covered immediately after 
fixing-and-washing operations—while the plate is 
still wet—with a piece of damp, thin Cellophane, 
which is pressed slightly upon the gelatine by 
means of a rubber roller, so as to eliminate all 
pleats. On the left and right-hand sides of the 
plate, the material is left to protrude a little be- 
yond the rims of the plate, and these protruding 
pieces are then bent back upon the glass side of 
the plate and left there to dry, after which the 
side pieces are cut off and the plates are ready 
for printing purposes. Reports from Germany 
claim that this is a safe way of protecting nega- 
tives, as the Cellophane retains its transparent 
qualities and does not interfere with the clear- 
ness of the picture. 
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CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


Tuer Editor’s heartening words on spring in the _ illegal here; and each letter one reads is so con- 
April number of PHoro-Era are echoed over here. vincing that we feel like the judge who asked only 
; Our winter, unnsually long and cheerlessly damp, _ to be told one side of the case. It is, of course, 
S really seems over; and here, too, there are evi- splendid for the hospitals to be getting such a lot 
‘ dences that the turn of the tide in our country’s of money; but then, again, what will happen to 
: prosperity is perhaps in sight. Certainly, the them when the sweepstake craze is over? 
recent brilliant days have encouraged a general The fact seems taken for granted nowadays 
optimism, and with us a desire to go off photo- that we are incapable of being shocked. This is 
graphing. The English climate deserves all the not borne out, however, by the editors of the 
abuse it gets; but when it yields the spring beauty illustrated press, who have evidently feared to 
of the last few days we can forgive it a lot. shock their public by publishing the photograph 
i Although it is not generally acknowledged, of Epstein’s ‘“Genesis”’—“this glaring offence 
: March and April lightings have a subtlety and against good taste”, as it has been called. Some 
e beauty not to be seen at other times of the year. picture papers gave us just the head, but the 
The trees, still bare, show their decorative forms, Morning Post, greatly daring, has reproduced a 
and the tones and values of landscape, the vege- photograph of the whole figure. 
tation of which is already answering to the urge We hear now the statue has been sold—not to 
of stirring life in the soil, give renderings that do an American, our readers may be glad to hear !— 
not recur with the advance of summer. It is good and that it will not leave the country. Most of us 
that patriotism and inclination here go hand in could have faced its loss with equanimity. There 
hand, and we impoverished photographers can is undoubtedly a certain grandeur in some kinds 
outlay our last penny on plates with a good con- of ugliness; but Mr. Epstein’s representation of 
science, knowing that we are helping on the good “a mother before she is a mother”, as one critic 
times already in sight. expressed it, seems to us so grotesque and unlike 
It is probably no news to our readers, but over anything human that, in spite of Mr. Epstein’s 
here the Kodak £20,000 Competition is making reputation, it is difficult to believe that even in 
something of a stir. The big amount of prize a few years’ time it will be taken seriously. But 
money is a sign of the times. The fact is the public is these not a certain affinity between such work 
has had so many photographic competitions and some modern music? We _ old-fashioned 
dumped on it by the press and commercial enter- people are left by both totally unsatisfied wsthet- 
prises, with increasingly big rewards, that it has ically, and we comfort ourselves by the thought 
become blasé and now needs a really thumping that there must surely be a swing-back soon to 
big prize to rouse it. at least a suggestion of harmony and rhythm. 
We can remember the time when the Daily A reviewer in the Evening Standard remarks 
Mail’s £1,000 Photographic Competition caused that “the only way to interest the British public 
great excitement; but that was some years ago, in Art is to pinch it very hard. “Genesis” is one 
before our ideas were so inflated. This present of the nastiest pinches which Mr. Epstein has yet 
competition will certainly eclipse the usual annual conceived. At any rate, it has created a good deal 
ones for smiles and holiday pictures, and Kodak of interest, and plenty of people, who would other- 
have cleverly spread their net to catch everyone; wise never have thought of going to the exhibition 
the crudest snapshooter, with the most elementary at the Leicester Galleries, have been drawn there. 
outfit, is assured of an equal chance with the ex- But were it forced on the public in any way like 
pert, as long as they both claim to be amateurs— his “Rima”, or Mr. Hardiman’s statue of Lord 
that beautiful state that is so difficult to define. Haig, there would at once be a hostile outcry. 
“How much can an English prize-winner make”? There is to be yet another Himalayan Expedi- 
we were asked the other day by an ambitious and tion, the members of which have already sailed for 
mercenary photographer. On studying the rules India. The attack this time is on Mount Kamet, 
we were able to tell him £1,000. “Oh, only 25,447 feet, and the second highest peak in the 
£1,000!” he said. “Why, that isn’t as much as one’ British Empire. The principal objects are to scale 
of the consolation prizes in the Grand National Mount Kamet and explore the glacier region in 
Irish Sweepstake.” On reading further, however, which the river Ganges has its source. The leader 
we were able to inform him that there was a_ and organiser is Mr. F. S. Smythe, who was the 
chance of securing £2,000 in an International final English representative in the intrepid interna- 
for the “World’s Best Snapshot”, but could not tional band that attempted Kanchanjanga last 
raise much enthusiasm. year under Professor Dyhrenfurth; and he wrote 
The Irish Sweepstake for the Irish hospitals, most interesting accounts of the trip. His photo- 
largely subscribed to over here, has a lot to graphs are always attractive and seem to contain 
answer for. Times are bad; and when hard-up' that something more than just typographical ex- 
folk hear of an icecream seller getting a prize of cellence. If the expression had not been worn 
£30,000, and factory workers £40,000, it is un- threadbare we should say the “pictorial quality” 
settling, to say the least of it, and they look that he always seems able to introduce into these 
around for other means of getting rich quickly. high-altitude pictures brings the eerie vastness, 
There has been a spate of letters in the press on solitude, and beauty very near to the rest of man- 
this subject lately, for this kind of gambling is kind, who can never hope to see them in real life. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 


Century of Progress Photographic 
Salon, 1933 


How many of us, upon going to the photo- 
grapher “to have our picture taken”, have any 
idea of the amazing development that has occurred 
in this craft within the last one hundred years? 
Behind the casual click of the modern camera 
there is a story of progress that sounds like the 
fantastic tales of childhood. Two exhibitions, one 
devoted to the motion-picture industry and the 
other to a display of the finest possible collection 
of examples of pictorial, portraiture, and com- 
mercial photography, will be outstanding features 
of the Chicago Century of Progress Exposition. 

It was more than merely an eventful day in 
June, 1802, when Thomas Wedgewood of England 
produced the first photograph ever made. ‘Today 
as the result of the pioneer efforts of such men 
as K. W. Scheele, Johann Ritter, and Louis 
Daguerre, the click of the little black camera is 
heard around the world. The imprint of photo- 
graphy on our modern civilisation is deep and 
strong. 

Most of us, absorbed in the busy whirl of 
twentieth-century life, have not followed the ad- 
venturous career of this craft. But occasionally a 
glance at the old-fashioned daguerrotype of our 
grandfather, and another at the 1931 exquisitely 
rendered portrait of our daughter, shocks us into 
a realisation that most decidedly something has 
been happening in the photographic world. 

Or, perhaps, as we sit in the darkness of a 
motion-picture theater, watching Pathé News, 
Greta Garbo, or Charlie Chaplin, moving us to 
tears or laughter through the power of the screen, 
our thoughts are for a moment diverted from this 
taken-for-granted marvel of everyday life, and we 
ask ourselves: “What is this thing called a motion- 
picture? What is the future of this sturdy out- 
growth of photography that night after night 
entertains the human race in Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Paris, Cairo, Shanghai, and Honolulu?” 

Rather interesting, too, is the fact that 10 per 
cent. of all the material in the newspapers and 
magazines is photographic. Can anyone dare ven- 
ture to estimate the value of the camera to the 
advertising industry? 

Nor does it take very much imagination to be- 
lieve that it will not be long now before the 
motion-picture will be introduced into the schools 
and colleges of every nation on earth. The revo- 
lution in our educational system that will be 
staged within the next one hundred years is a 
challenge to the imagination. 

No art has ever risen to such sensational heights 
of power in so short a time as photography. Daily 
molding the thought of men, women, and children, 
the world over, the power of the camera makes 
the power wielded by a Napoleon or Cesar 
dwindle into comparative insignificance. 

Of great interest to the thousands who will at- 
tend the Century of Progress Photographic Ex- 


hibit will be the new use of light. For, in this 
industry, as in hundreds of others, science has 
taken photography to the laboratory, and it has 
emerged a wiser and more useful servant of man. 
Indeed, it is this new appreciation and utilisation 
of light that is the most striking difference be- 
tween the photography of the present and of 
the past. 

Rapid improvement of photographic technique, 
and the introduction of extremely light-sensitive 
plates and films that permit the use of artificial 
light, has opened up unlimited opportunities to 
bring warmth, beauty, and a very real dramatic 
charm to the formerly cold black-and-white print. 

That light has among other magic properties 
the power to convey not only ideas but feeling 
has transformed the art of photography. No 
longer does the photographer call himself a trades- 
man. He insists that he is an artist. And he is 
just that, in the very highest sense of the word. 
He “paints” pictures with the artistic employment 
of light and lens; transforming, if properly used, 
the most prosaic subject into one of animation and 
interest. 

The strongest branch of photography is, of 
course, the motion-picture. But, while less spec- 
tacular, the career and influence of photography 
in industry and as a fine art is no less remark- 
able. The 1933 International Photographic Salon, 
at “A Century of Progress” Exposition, will trace 
the development of photography as both an art 
and a craft. 

The Chicago Camera Club will sponsor the ex- 
hibit, arrange for substantial awards, and take 
care of the work and expenses incidental to col- 
lection and arrangement. The Club cordially ex- 
tends an invitation to professional and amateur 
photographers of all nations to participate in the 
event. The Exposition authorities have arranged 
for hanging space. The following committee has 
been selected for the 1933 International Salon: 
George Henry High, A.R.P.S., Chairman; George 
Daniels Stafford and John Lavecca, representing 
the Photographers’ International Association of 
America; Joseph Simons, F. M. Tuckerman, C. W. 
Mogg, representing the ex-presidents of the 
Chicago Camera Club; John Skara, F.P.R.S., 
Alfons Weber, F.P.R.S., and W. C. West. 

George High, now in Europe, will personally 
contact the leading photographic societies of Nor- 
way, Belgium, and Holland. He has already ap- 
proached the societies of France and England. 

When interviewed at the Chicago Camera Club, 
Mr. High said: “There is great enthusiasm and 
interest being shown in the 1933 International 
Salon. It is a wonderful opportunity for the 
artist, and an equally outstanding opportunity for 
the public to view a collection of photographs 
whose workmanship, beauty, and originality will 
be unsurpassed anywhere in the world.” 

Another active member of the Century of 
Progress Photographic Committee is Joseph 
Simons, who is now in New Zealand. Later he 
will take a trip through the South Seas to interest 
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photographers of the exotic tropics in the 1933 
exhibition. 

On a similar mission, Alphons Weber will 
shortly leave for Germany, Italy, and Switzerland. 

With such enthusiastic and distinguished repre- 
sentatives, it is no wonder that already co-opera- 
tion has been promised by The Photographers’ 
International Association of America, Camera 
Club of New York, The Royal Photographic So- 
ciety of Great Britain, Société Francaise de 
Photographie of Paris, Photographie Société of 
Picardy, France, Eastman Kodak Company, and 
the photographic press of the world. 

The Chicago Camera Club is one of the most 
alive, progressive societies in the United States. 
Well worth the time of the busy Chicagoan is a 
visit to the Club headquarters at 137 North 
Wabash Avenue. A cordial welcome is assured. 

Especially fine was an exhibit of the Royal 
Photographic Society of Great Britain which was 
shown for the month of March in the Club show- 
room. Composed of two hundred and twenty 
pictures, each photograph a fascinating study in 
itself, this exhibit aroused a fresh appreciation 
for the art of the camera. During the month of 
April the gallery had a one-man show by Arthur 
F. Kales, internationally known photographer 
from California. 

In order to accommodate its members, and to 
fill the popular demand for camera _ instruction, 
the Club is now in the process of building and 
equipping rooms with the most up-to-date facili- 
ties to carry on that highly interesting process 
that produces pictures through the action of light 
on sensitised plates or films. 

The third Chicago International Photographic 
Salon, under the auspices of the Chicago Camera 
Club, will be held in the Chicago Art Institute 
from July 23 to October 11, 1931. Another exhi- 
bition that attracted the attention of Chicago is 
the second annual Pictorial Chicago and Chicago- 
land Salon, which was sponsored by the Women’s 
Chicago Beautiful Association. This exhibit was 
held in the “Narcissus Room” of Marshall Field 
and Company, from April 6 to 18, 1931. These 
two exhibitions undoubtedly stimulated the photo- 
graphic talent of Chicago to fresh endeavors. 

With interest running high in Chicago art- 
circles, and the attention of photographers of 
every nationality becoming focused on the coming 
1933 International Photographic Salon, the art of 
the camera should ascend to heights of technical 
excellence and individuality never before attained. 

As a hobby for all ages and classes, and for all 
periods of the year, photography has won the 
respect and love of thousands. As a great industry 
and a great art, it has developed into a powerful 
tool of civilisation, molding public opinion in the 
theater and industry, as a potter molds his clay. 
It would be a bold prophet who would prophesy 
the future of the little black camera! 


From Sunny California 


To the Editor of PHoro-Era MaGazine: 


Reading your account of the darkroom in the 
New England cellar (April, 1931, issue) evoked 
pleasant recollections of another cellar situated a 
little beyond the northern end of the lake whose 
shores you inhabit. Blasted out of rock, indescrib- 
ably cool in summer, sweet and fragrant with 
milk stored away in its cool recesses, mysterious 


to my youthful eyes, it is one of the poignant 
recollections of early days in Center Sandwich, 
N.H. Fifty years later I paid it a visit; but there 
was no Grandma with her white cap, carrying 
down pans of fresh milk, and the small boy who 
used to survey the scene with wide-open eyes had 
become a gray-haired man. 

I have exchanged the White Mountains for the 
Santa Monicas, and in place of the solid square- 
beamed New England house, I live in an adobe 
ranch-house in California with thick walls and a 
tile roof. Whereas in New England the climate 
paid some attention to the calendar—hot in sum- 
mer and cold in winter—out here, in Southern 
California, the days are almost always hot and the 
nights cool. The sun will knock you down in the 
daytime, but at night you will sleep under a 
blanket. 

Consequently, the wise amateur uses 
(improvised) darkroom after sunset until about 
bed-time only—or possibly before sunrise in the 
morning. As a rule, there are no cellars out here, 
and I surely envy you yours, if it is anything like 
the one I used to know in New England. Per- 
sonally, I think that a youngster who has never 
skated on ice three feet thick, never has wallowed 
in a snowdrift that reached up to the eaves of 
the house, never has known the solace of a farm- 
house cellar to cool off from the labors of the 
haying field, has missed some of the great and 
enduring joys of life. I envy you your cellar; my 
*dobe nook isn’t in it! 

E. L. C. Morse. 


To Owners of Zeiss Ikon Cameras 


Every manufacturer likes to see what his prod- 
uct can do in the hands of the purchaser. In proof 
of this we take pleasure to pass on word to the 
effect that Carl Zeiss, Inc., Advertising Dept., 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York City, would like to 
receive from the readers of PHoro-Era MaGazine 
action pictures made with Zeiss Ikon cameras 
fitted with Carl Zeiss lenses. If you have any such 
photographs of advertising value, send them to 
Mr. J. M. Richmond at the above address. 


The Romance of Photoflash 


Since Photoflash has been invented, by which 
the lay public can make indoor and night flash- 
light pictures safely, romance has again awakened 
in amateur photography. The compact Mazda 
Photofiash Lamp outfit, consisting of battery, re- 
flector, and lamp, is as easily portable as the 
usual] flashlight you carry in your pocket or car, 
and actually costs less than a dollar. The working 
of it is as safe and easy as pressing an electric 
light button. Any family can have all the sport 
and adventure of making pictures at home and 
on trips with this handy little Mazda Photoflash 
outfit. 

For instance, there are the vacations when you 
take the family car and pack everyone into it in 
tweed and khaki. You stop at auto camps and 
gather around a blazing fire. This is the time for 
a photoflash picture. Or you can catch father and 
sonny in the canoe, fishing at night. Think of hav- 
ing the crowd in that Colorado cabin or upon 
Mount Lookout, way above the world! 

It used to be that when you went out to the 
shore cottage, you could never photograph the 
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CANOEING BY PHOTOFLASH 


crowd before the hearth. You had to make out- 
door pictures and day pictures. And if it rained, 
you were simply out of luck for any memento of 
the good time or the pleasant, group. Certainly, 
no holiday group was going to bother with the 
old, dangerous, difficult flashlight powder, which 
gave you all pop-eyes, anyway, with its startling 
boom! Now, however, you can get a close-up of 
the fun in the cottage, and the marshmallow or 
wiener roast on the beach with everyone laughing 
and natural. 

You amateur gardeners can get beautiful effects 
at night of the rock garden pool which you made 
with your own hands, or of the rose trellis leading 
to the rose-garden. Garden parties with the girls 
in filmy dresses beneath the swinging Japanese 
lanterns can be photographed with all their fairy- 
like beauty. So can the children’s party with its 
dancing sprites on the lawn, or the porch parties 
with their background of lattices and lanterns 
about the veranda. 

Hunting and fishing parties offer perhaps the 
best opportunities for natural poses. In the rough 
cabin in the North woods, where men are men, 
or along some woodland road just outside the 


CAMPING BY PHOTOFLASH 


city, a group of business or professional men out 
for a real vacation can make a picture of them- 
selves and their game—in the dusk of the cabin 
and the woods, in the canoe and before the fire, 
their bearded faces shining in the firelight. It’s a 
good way to make your vacation last all year— 
such pictures. And your fish story won’t be 
laughed down when you can present the proofs! 

Then there are such homy things as bridge teas, 
birthday parties, and even weddings to be con- 
sidered. Whether these are held indoors or out- 
doors, or at night, Photoflash can photograph 
them and keep them for you. 

When you motor or travel, you can get that 
picture you want of a statue or fountain or an 
interior, even though you are only passing through 
at night. Without Photoflash, you would have lost 
your one chance. You might never see the spot 
again, like “ships that pass in the night”. But now 
you catch and keep that bit of beauty, even if you 
pass through at night. 

Those days of courtship which come once in a 
lifetime—let us hope—will now be days of Photo- 
flash. Just think, you can catch “her” in the swing 
on the veranda beneath the rose lattice, or “him” 
at the other end of the canoe against a back- 
ground of willows and water-lilies. When you 
tramp down that moonlit road with another 
couple, you can take turns making one another’s 
pictures. And you will have the thrill of being 
photographed together in the soft light of the 
moon. 

But in the last analysis, romance lies in the 
home and the family. The dear home spots—the 
hearth, the library, the favorite room, the baby’s 
crib, all are yours forever now, even if you move 
to the ends of the earth. 

Baby himself, and all the children, not to men- 
tion your partner for life, can be caught in their 
most natural and endearing attitudes—just as 
they are around the home. The person who hates 
to sit for a camera will not mind one of the family 
playing around with Photoflash. 

Rainy days, dark days and nights are now no 
more bugbears to your Kodak’s prowess. It used 
to be that the nicest pictures were lost because 
of the dimness of the days or because of the 
shades of nightfall. (Can’t you remember yourself 
swearing at the sun?) But romance is not now 
spoiled by reality. When you want a picture, you 
can have a picture—with Photoflash. And that is 
the very breath and spirit of romance! 

Marcuertre ve L. JENKINS. 


Henri Blessing Wins Grand Award 


“Laxe Snore Drive”, by Henri Blessing, of the 
Hedrich-Blessing Studio, was the photograph 
which was given the Grand Award for best de- 
picting the beauties of Chicago in the Second 
Annual Pictorial Chicago and Chicagoland Salon, 
sponsored by the Women’s Chicago Beautiful 
Association. The Award was selected by popular 
vote of the public viewing the exhibition, held in 
the Narcissus Room, Marshall Field and Company, 
for two weeks. The exhibit included approximately 
three hundred photographs depicting Chicago’s 
beauties and progress, and was viewed by thou- 
sands of people, many of whom were from other 
cities in the United States and Europe. Other 
cities might well follow this example of utilising 
photography to their own advantage. 
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The New Kodak Verichrome Film 


Peruaprs the majority of our readers will not 
remember the day when the Eastman Kodak 
Company announced their new Kodak Non-Curling 
Film. Those of us who used films prior to the 
arrival of the Kodak N-C Film will never forget 
it. “In the good old days”, before non-curling film 
was placed on the market, the developing and 
printing of rollfilms was a task which demanded 
the ultimate in technical skill and control of one’s 
speech. We wonder what the present-day amateur 
would do and say were we to give him a box of 
film-negatives to print—each negative curled up 
tightly like a pipestem. To us, at that time, it 
seemed as though the millennium in film-making 
had arrived. Just to think that the films would 
remain flat, and that they could be handled as 
conveniently as visiting cards! Of course, great 
improvements were made in the emulsion and in 
the manner of protecting the film; and the auto- 
graphic feature was added in due time. However, 
generally speaking, the Kodak N-C Film has gone 
merrily on its way without any change as radical 
as was made when it became non-curling. That 
was twenty-eight years ago. 

Over the radio and in the press, frequent men- 
tion is made of the “House of Magic” at Schenec- 
tady, home of the General Electric Research Lab- 
oratory, where such marvelous things are done 
with electricity. There is another “House of 
Magic” at Rochester, the home of the Kodak Re- 
search Laboratory, where wonderful things are 
done with photographic materials and equipment. 
The “wizards” in Schenectady and Rochester are 
never satisfied. They are always looking for some- 
thing new and better in their respective lines of 
research. Out of Rochester has just come the an- 
nouncement of the new Kodak Verichrome Film— 
a rollfilm which is said to be as radical an ad- 
vancement as the Kodak N-C was in 1903. Not 
being satisfied with making a high-quality film, 
the “wizards” of Rochester kept on working until 
they perfected an even better film, which is an- 
nounced today as the Kodak Verichrome Film. 


Photo-Era Trophy Cup Scores 


Tue time is becoming shorter and shorter for 
the end of the PHoro-Era Troruy Cup race. The 
camera club which will have permanent possession 
of this cup will be determined when the judges 
meet to view our regular Monthly Competition 
ending July 5. There is but one opportunity left 
for camera clubs to score, and even a last-minute 
effort may change a club from third or fourth 
place to second. As we have pointed out a number of 
times, the Fort Dearborn Camera Club has made 
a sustained drive this year, and as a result has 
gained a tremendous lead. Even with this lead, 
there is no letting down of this club’s entries, and 
there is a good-natured but firm determination to 
win the permanent custody of the Trophy Cup. 

Dr. Irving B. Ellis, not a member of a camera 
club, received First Place; Dr. F. F. Sornberger, 
not a club member, received Second Place; and 
Waldemar Glass, also not a club member, Third 
Place. With regard to Honorable Mention awards, 
the Fort Dearborn Camera Club received five; 
Cleveland Photographic Society two; the Brooklyn 
Institute, Erie Camera Club, and Toronto Camera 
Club, one each. 


In view of the fact that the Trophy Cup has 
been moving about the country for the past six 
years and bears on its sides the names of a num- 
ber of leading photographic organisations, the 
club which obtains permanent possession of it 
should have reason to feel that the effort to win 
it has been eminently worthwhile. 

According to our records the standing of the 
clubs as of May 5 is as follows: 


Fort Dearborn Camera Club ....324% points 


Cleveland Photographic Society .. 4% points 
Orymca Camera Club ........... 4 points 
Brooklyn Institute ....... ...... 3 points 


Photographic Club of Baltimore . 2 points 
Camera Pictorialists of Columbus 1% points 
Schenectady Camera Club 1 point 


Toronto Camera Club ........... point 
Photographic Society of Phila- 


76th Exhibition of the R. P. S. 


Tue Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain is holding its seventy-sixth annual exhibi- 
tion in London in September and October of this 
year. This is the most representative exhibition of 
photographic work in the world, and the section 
sent by American scientific men heretofore has 
demonstrated the place held by this country in 
applied photography. It is hoped that the Scien- 
tific Section will be thorcughy well represented 
in 1931, and, in order to enable this to be done 
with as little difficulty as possible, I have arranged 
again to collect and forward American work 
intended for the Scientific Section. 

This work should consist of prints showing the 
use of photography for scientific purposes and its 
application to spectroscopy, astronomy, radio- 
graphy, biology, etc. Photographs should reach 
me not later than Saturday, June 13. They should 
be mounted, but not framed. There are no fees. 

I should be glad if any worker who is able to 
send photographs will communicate with me as 
soon as possible, so that I may arrange for the 
receiving and entry of the exhibit. Address: A. J. 
Newton, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
N.Y. 


George Murphy, Inc., Issues 
New Catalog 


A warce, well-planned photographic catalog is 
one of the most valued possessions of the enthusi- 
astic amateur or professional photographer. In it 
he not only finds information but inspiration; 
that is, very often a catalog will suggest methods 
and equipment which will result in a great im- 
provement of individual and studio work. George 
Murphy, Inc., 57 East 9th Street, New York City, 
have recently issued an exceptionally complete 
and interesting catalog. In its pages may be 
found mention and description of the leading 
photographic products of American ana European 
manufacturers. This new catalog, known as 
No. 131, is too large and expensive to be ma‘led 
broadcast. Those who are really interested may 
receive copies by sending 25 cents to cover postage. 
This amount will be refunded on the first pur- 
chase of $1.00. The supply is limited and we sug- 
gest writing promptly. 


WHAT’S NEW? 


A department reserved exclusively for the announcement and description 
of new photographic goods and services. 


A Simpler Exposure Meter 


Despite the extreme accuracy of the Drem ex- 
posure meters, many amateurs have demanded a 
meter which required no ring settings or other ad- 
justments. To meet this demand the Dremo has 
been introduced. The Dremo is a small circular 


THE NEW DREMO 


meter just about the size of the “dollar” watches. 
The maroon crystal enamel in which the meter is 
finished, together with the silvered dial, makes it 
extremely attractive. 

The meter has been designed to force proper 
use, and has been designed to include the “picture 
vision” principle, which is popular. However, as 
the presence of the picture in the reading field— 


BACK 


FRONT 


that is, where the reading is actually done upon 
the image—presents almost insurmountable dif- 
ficulties, due to the inability to focus both eye and 
attention upon two objects simultaneously, in this 
meter the picture disappears when the reading is 
to be made. The actual reading is done upon an 
illuminated conventional figure—in this case a 
cross, as is the case in laboratory photometers. 
For convenience, the eye-cup is carried with its 
long axis parallel with the diameter of the meter 
case; but as in use this cup must be turned until 


it is at right angles to the case, provision has been 
made to prevent focusing the instrument until the 
eye-cup is in this position. When it is turned to 
position the tube is pulled out until the cross is 
seen sharply defined. The meter is now adjusted 
to the user’s vision. The calibration for this ex- 
tension should be remembered, in order to obviate 
refocusing each time the instrument is used. 
When making a reading, the meter is held to 
the eye with both hands. The left hand obscures 


MEASURE THE EXPOSURE 
READ THE SCALES 


the vision of the left eye, so that squinting is not 
necessary. If the slide B is now pulled down, a 
small image of the object at which the meter is 
directed will be seen. This enables the user to 
direct the instrument accurately at the object, 
which is most important in the composition. As 
soon as this slide is released, it returns to its first 
position and the reading cross reappears. The 
small wheel 4 is now turned until the cross dis- 
appears. As the end point is reached, the cross 
will seem to disappear and then reappear. The 
meter is made to operate in this manner. It will 
also be noticed that the extinction is not uniform, 
but proceeds by steps. The end point is that at 
which the cross does not reappear during a com- 
plete revolution of the wheel A. Thus the end 
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point is decisive and unmistakable. There is no 
question regarding this important factor. When 
this point has been reached, the meter is removed 
from the eye and upon the dial is read the proper 
exposure. 

The meter has scales which may be adjusted for 
any plate or film and for use with filters as well 
as without. However, the meter is set for these 
factors before the reading is made; so that after 
the reading has been made, no further settings 
are required for reading. In every case the read- 
ing is made directly, and immediately thereafter 
the exposure is indicated upon the dial. 

The meter is supplied complete with a leather 
pocket case and is sold at an unusually reasonable 
price. 


The New Agfa Plenachrome Film 


In 1929 Agfa introduced a new film in Europe 
under the name Isochrome. It was immediately re- 
ceived with approval by amateur and professional 
photographers and became a pronounced success. 
It is now being manufactured in the United States 
by the Agfa Ansco Corporation, Binghamton, 
N.Y., and will be known as the Agfa Plenachrome 
Film. As compared to the regular Agfa rollfilm 
and filmpack, it is faster, more highly orthochro- 
matic, with more non-halation, and it has greater 
latitude. It may be used with or without a filter. 
Each Agfa Plenachrome Film carries the guaran- 
tee bond, “Pictures that satisfy or a new film 
free.” Based on its success in Europe since 1929, 
the manufacturers feel able to give this unusual 
guarantee bond as evidence of their confidence 
that Agfa Plenachrome Film will do what is 
claimed for it. From all indications, it would seem 
that this coming summer should be an exception- 
ally successful one for all owners of rollfilm and 
filmpack cameras. Now is a good time to make the 
acquaintance of Agfa Plenachrome Film. 


The New Zeiss Ikon Catalog 


We hope that our readers get as much pleasure 
out of reading photographic catalogs and descrip- 
tive matter as we do. Our only objection to this 
practice is that it makes us wish that we could 
sit right down and order just what we liked. Yet, 


even with this apparent drawback, we do enjoy 
keeping up with the times and seeing what’s new. 
Recently, the new Zeiss Ikon catalog, issued by 
Carl Zeiss, Inc., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
arrived on our desk, and we believe that our 
readers will find much of interest in it. A request 
for a copy will receive prompt attention by ad- 
dressing Carl Zeiss, Inc. 


Agfa Ansco Catalog 50 


Tuere was a time when a catalog of any product 
or industry was nothing more or less than several 
pages of type matter and prices. Then came along 
woodcuts and drawings. At length half-tones 
made their appearance, and, instead of being just 
a price-list, catalogs became an outstanding ex- 
ample of illustration and typography. In fact, the 
modern catalog corresponds very closely to some 
of the leading illustrated publications, artistically 
and technically. 

The new Agfa Ansco Trade Catalog, Number 
50, is not only a splendid piece of printing, but it 
includes the loose-leaf feature, which makes pos- 
sible keeping it up-to-date at all times by simply 
adding a few pages as needed. 

The new Agfa Ansco Trade Catalog not only 
illustrates the cameras, plates, films, papers, and 
accessories, but it includes much valuable tech- 
nical information with regard to the selection of 
a camera, lenses, exposure, flashlight equipment, 
and data concerning the use of chemicals. 

The catalog is 9x 11 inches in size and the cover 
is a striking silhouette moonlight scene. Alto- 
gether, it is a catalog which will not only inform 
but which will instruct both the amateur and the 
professional. We suggest that dealers write in 
without delay to the Agfa Ansco Corporation, 
Binghamton, N.Y., for their copies. 


Carl Zeiss Nixe A and B 


Wiru the recent improvements in rollfilms, the 
capabilities of rollfilm cameras wili be greatly 
increased, and for that reason interest in models 
which use rollfilm will be greater than in the 
past. There are amateur and professional photo- 
graphers who for the specific work they happen 
to be doing find rollfilm more convenient and, 
therefore, use rollfilm cameras. Whenever they 
have some exceptional work to do, they borrow 
another camera. Although no one camera can do 
everything, yet the Carl Zeiss Nixe A and B come 
very close to meeting virtually any demand that 
may be placed upon them. These cameras come 
equipped with double bellows extension, which 
permits of the convenient use of Distar or Proxar 
supplementary lenses. Furthermore, the construc- 
tion of the camera front is such that ample hori- 
zontal and vertical front movements may be made 
when photographing buildings or wishing to elim- 
inate objectionable foreground. In addition to 
the usual brilliant finder, an Ikonometer finder is 
attached which permits the image to be seen in 
a wire frame when looking through the rear peep- 
hole. The image is always shown correctly regard- 
less of the position of the camera front or bellows 
extension. The Nixe cameras may be had with the 
Compur shutter and with or without its self- 
timing device, which allows the photographer 
approximately twelve seconds to get into his own 
picture before the shutter automatically makes. 
the exposure. It should be noted that Nixe cam- 
eras may also be used with filmpacks and plates 
when desired. These models are well worth in- 
vestigation by those who are interested in high- 
grade rollfilm equipment. Full particulars may be 
obtained from Carl Zeiss, Inc., 485 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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MOTION-PICTURE SECTION 


THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, F.R.P.S. 


Making Movies from the Air 
(Continued from May issue) 


Passencrer planes, like news events, wait for 
no kinematographer. Angling light, as contrasted 
with the overhead light of noon on a summer day, 
gives highlights and shadows to objects on the 
ground and provides the desired relief. 

“The question of altitude is closely related to 
the matter of camera angle and camera speed. You 
can make movies from any height provided the 
air is clear enough so that you can see your sub- 
jects from that elevation. Of course the higher 
you are, the smaller ground-details will be and 
the more use you'll have for a telephoto lens in 
order to get pictures of some significance.” 

The smaller the area included by your lens, the 
more likely you are to get blurred pictures if the 
camera is pointed straight down, according to the 
article. To shoot straight down with a one-inch 
lens on a Bell & Howell amateur camera, for ex- 
ample, the plane must be at least 400 feet high 
and the camera operated at double speed, we are 
told; also, the more the camera angle is away 
from the vertical, the less chance there is of 
blurred pictures, particularly if the camera is 
pointed forward rather than at right angles to the 
line of flight. 

To quote again: “Speaking of camera speeds, 
Mr. Ford recommends double speed, 32 frames per 
second, for aérial work, as it minimises the effect 
of the plane’s vibration. He advises 48 speed for 
very rough air. 

“In cabin planes it is better to shoot through 
an open window than through the glass used in 
such windows. Keep your camera inside, for, even 
though you may be able to keep the wind from 
tearing it from your hands and dropping it as a 
gift to some landowner below, you’ll probably 
be unable to hold it steady enough outside to 
get a scene of any value. Hold the camera in your 
hands and do not rest it against any part of the 
plane. In case you do, your arms will absorb the 
plane’s vibration. 

“So much for the mechanics of aérial movie- 
making. Another prerequisite of success in this, 
as in any type of film, is continuity and human 
interest. You won’t be satisfied with a mere col- 
lection of scenes showing the earth far below, how- 
ever interesting and varied the country may be. 
So get other shots, too, which will permit you to 
build up a complete story of your trip—a story 
which, when flashed on the screen for your friends 
to see, will interest them as much as the actual 
trip did you. 

“As a title, film the sign which tells your plane’s 
destination and time of departure. Film the attend- 
ants as they load the baggage into the plane. Get 
a scene, if you are there early enough, of another 
plane as it takes off and gains altitude. Splice this 
scene in after those which show your own party 
entering the plane and after the effective shot 


forward from the cabin window as the ship, after 
speeding over the ground, gradually rises, bring- 
ing more and more of the landscape within the 
angle of your lens. 

“The scenes you make of the ground below can 
well be varied as to camera angle, some being 
largely of the earth, others including considerable 
of the sky with its cloud formations. Still further 
variety can be gained by filming the passengers 
as they gaze through the windows or otherwise 
past the time. 

“The thrilling sensation of landing should be 
filmed, too, and with that you will have a well- 
rounded film that will virtually take you and your 
friends into the air again whenever you wish to 
fly.” 


Ciné-Nizo 
Wuue our own country has maintained its lead 
in the manufacture of amateur motion-picture 
equipment, the new Ciné-Nizo places this repu- 
tation in a precarious position, as it remains with 
us upon a numerical basis only; for this new 


BURLEIGH BROOKS WITH CINE-NIZO 
HERBERT C. McKAY 


CAMERA 
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German camera is certainly a marvel of design 
and workmanship. 

The camera is of somewhat unconventional de- 
sign, but is well balanced and attractive in outline. 
It has many features which will be appreciated by 
the careful amateur and which help in making 
good films. 

The camera is equipped with a smoothly run- 
ning spring motor which runs for 33 feet with 
each winding. The turret has space for three 
lenses, as is usual in turret-equipped cameras. 

A direct-vision focusing-device is attached to 
the camera. The tube is self-closing. When the eye 
is applied, an extremely light pressure opens the 
safety shutter, making it possible to actually 
watch the picture being filmed. Also, it is possible 
to focus each scene directly upon the film between 
each two scenes. 

The speed range is from 8 to 64 per second, but 
is a continuous adjustment, so that any desired 
speed between these extremes may be obtained at 
will. The speeds most commonly used are indi- 
cated upon the speed-control scale. 

A hand crank is supplied for those occasions 
when such operation is desirable, and in addition 
a single-picture spindle is provided for animation 
and similar work. 

The footage meter is a non-reset, automatic, 
while the motor has a lock enabling the operator 
to get into the picture. 

A distinct novelty is the breast tripod supplied 
as a part of the camera equipment. This is a 
leather sling which goes over the shoulder and a 
short bar which screws into the camera. The free 
end of the bar is set into a pocket in the sling, 
thus providing a support which has practically 
the rigidity of a tripod but allowing the freedom 
of movement of the hand-held camera. 

The camera is supplied with the Xenar F/2 
lens, one-inch focus, the quality of which has been 
proved by a large number of amateurs, including 
your editor, who uses it regularly. 

This camera is supplied with the breast tripod, 
an attractive case, and a full set of tools for 
cleaning and making minor adjustments. The 
price is also attractively low. Full particulars may 
be obtained from Burleigh Brooks, 127 West 42d 
Street, New York City. Mr. Brooks is the Amer- 
ican representative of this fine camera, and as an 
enthusiastic amateur he will be glad to hear from 
any who care to correspond with him. 


Two-Way Television Demonstrated 


Mr. Samvuet F. Fatx and Mr. H. C. McKay, 
F.R.P.S., President and Dean, respectively, of the 
New York Institute of Photography, were guests, 
last month, of the New York Telephone Company, 
at a demonstration of two-way television. 

Mr. Falk was given the use of an instrument at 
the mid-town laboratories and Mr. McKay was in 
the Telephone Building more than a mile away. 
A conversation was carried on between the two 
with all of the ease of a face-to-face talk. The 
reproduction in the televisor was remarkably clear 
and distinct, and the quality of the transmitted 
speech was far better than that of the usual 
telephone conversation. It is a remarkable fact 
that no telephone instruments were used, the con- 
versation being carried on in the usual manner, 
any words spoken in the booth being transmitted 
and reproduced by concealed instruments. 


There is a very close bond between motion- 
picture technique, talking pictures, and television. 
Mr. Falk has expressed the opinion that many of 
the principles which made this demonstration so 
successful would be applied to still further im- 
proving the quality of talking pictures. 

When asked if a television installation would be 
made at the studios of the New York Institute of 
Photography, at 10 West 33d Street, New York 
City, Mr. Falk said that, although no such step 
was contemplated in the immediate future, it 
would undoubtedly be done in time. 


pm 16-Millimeter Movies in Industry 


- 

Wiru the perfection of amateur movies has 
come a general adoption by many branches of 
modern industry of this accurate and inexpensive 
method of visual recording for many practical 
purposes. 

“The Uses of 16-Millimeter Movies in Industry”, 
a paper prepared and read by Maynard L. Sandell 
before the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers last December, created a widespread interest 
in the adaptation of movies to industrial purposes. 

The Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., 
has made provision for assisting those interested 
in applying 16-millimeter movies to their own 
problems of employee training, safety education, 
and general plant efficiency. Inquiries will be 
appreciated and answered promptly. 


Number 1, Applied Photography 


ALTHOUGH we were somewhat prepared for the 
first number of Applied Photography, the new 
publication of the Eastman Kodak Company, we 
must confess that when we actually held the first 
issue in our hands and opened its pages, we were 
not only amazed but deeply impressed by a splen- 
did departure from the beaten path of periodical 
publication. The illustrations alone are worth iong 
and careful study, both from the point of view of 
pictorial photography as well as that of so-called 
commercial photography. To say the least, the 
subjects and their arrangement are modern, and, 
instead of being grotesque, they are remarkably 
impressive and convincing. In a sense, if subse- 
quent issues of Applied Photography contain illus- 
trations similar to those in the first number, a 
complete volume will become an annual of indus- 
trial photography equal in appeal and value to 
those other photographic annuals which portray 
pictorial photography in all parts of the world. 
We compliment Mr. R. C. Tuttle, editor of Ap- 
plied Photography, and we look forward with keen 
anticipation to subsequent issues of this new and 
outstanding Eastman publication. 

This magazine is addressed to the executives in 
charge of advertising, sales, research, and engineer- 
ing. It proposes to include noteworthy examples 
of photography as applied to the major problems 
of industrial management and market develop- 
ment. The subscription price for six consecutive 
numbers is $1.50, single copies are 50 cents. We 
believe that anyone interested in photography at 
all will wish to become well acquainted with this 
new publication and that from it he will obtain 
suggestions and even inspiration to achieve greater 
success in whatever branch of photography he 
may be interested. 
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For Rollfilms 
A: 344 x 4%" B:34x 5%" 


For Plates 
A:3% B:3%x 
Picture Size 


A:3% x4" B:3%x 5%" 
Lens Equipment 
A: Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 of 514” 
B: Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 of 6” 
Shutter—Compur 
with cable and finger release 
with or without self-timer 
Speeds 
1 to 1/200 second. T. & B. 
Beliows Extension 
A: 10%” B: 12%” 
Camera Size 
A: 134 x 4% x 838” 
B: 134 x 438 x 94” 
Weight: A: 44 ozs. B: 52 ozs. 
Prices: $66. to $88. 


TeissShon 


Nixe A and B 


Zeiss-Ikon Nixe A and B are known 
as the most complete cameras made. 
They can be used with rollfilms, plates, 
or film-packs. Double extension bel- 
lows permit the use of Zeiss Distar or 
Proxar supplementary lenses. Ample 
vertical and horizontal movementelim- 
inates objectionable foreground and 
is also useful in photographing build- 


ings. See these cameras at your dealers. 


Write for copy of 1931 camera catalog 


Carl Zeiss, Inc. 


485 Fifth Avenue New York 
728 So. Hill St. Los Angeles 
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NOW—A NEW 


LOW PRICE 


What you see 


for the famous Filmo 7O-A 


with Filmo 


the original automatic personal movie camera 


with 1-inch F 3.5 lens 
T= camera that first brought the 


world its own personal moviesas we 
know them today has now been reduced 
in price to $140. We believe that, with- 
out question, the Filmo 70-A enjoys 
more prominence and popularity among 
movie makers than any other movie 
camera made. And with its new low 
price, it is one of those values that one 
cannot afford to miss. With its advanced 
216° shutter, its 8- and 16-frame film 
speeds, and the ready interchangeability 
of its lenses, Filmo 70-A provides the 
all-round flexibility and 
which good personal movies deman 


EQUIPPED FOR KODACOLOR 


The added exposure-time made pos- 
sible by its unique shutter and by its 
8-frame film speed makes the Filmo 
70-A a perfect camera for Kodacolor. 
Equipped complete with Cooke 1-inch 
F1.8 lensand Kodacolorfilters, the Filmo 
70-A now costs but $190; without Koda- 
color filters, $175; Kodacolor filters 
alone, $15; Kodacolor projection lens 
assembly for Filmo 57 Projector, $35. 

You've been thinking ‘‘Fi/mo’’ for a 
long time. Now is your opportunity to 
make that dream come true. Drop into 
a Filmo dealer’s today and ask for a 
demonstration. Bell & Howell Co., 
1847 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago. 


Be ti 


The famous Filmo 70-A, with its 
Spy-glass view-finder, two film 
speeds, and interchangeability of 
lenses. With Cooke 1-inch F 3.5 
lens, $140. Equipped complete for 
Kodacolor, $190. 


Filmo 70-D, a supremely versatile 
camera with three-lens turret, seven 
film speeds, and variable view- 
finder. $245 up with Sesamee-locked 
case. Critical Focuser optional. 


HOWELL 
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WHEN YOU INSPECT THE NEW 


ENSIGN KINECAM 
16MM. AMATEUR 


MOVIE CAMERA 


we suggest that you pay particular 
attention to the shutter operation. 
Note the smoothness with which the 
mechanism moves, even when set at 
64 exposures per second. There are 
no in-and-out-of-focus pictures with 
the Auto-Kinecam because the vari- 
able-pressure device on the film 
gate keeps the film exactly in the 
focal plane at all speeds. 


In order to fully appreciate the var- 
ious features of the new Ensign 
Auto-Kinecam, your personal in- 
spection is suggested. 


Price *115 


INCLUDING VELVET-LINED LEATHER CASE 


Send for complete booklet 


WILLOUGHBYS 


110 WEST 32"° STREET, NEW YORK 


The First Step 
in Photography 


Start right with 
correct exposure. 
See it at a glance 
by a turn of the 
scale in the 


“*WELLCOME’ 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 


EXPOSURE 
CALCULATOR 


Obtainable 
Photographic 
Dealers 
BURROUGHS WELLCOME 


@ Co. (U.S.A.) INC. 


NEW YORK = ‘ 
Poo. 1418 Zx, All Rights Reserved 


WOLLENSAK 
LENSES 


American-Made for Better Movies 


HARACTERISTIC of Wollensak quality is 

the Cine Velostigmat £1.5. It overcomes 

poor lighting conditions and permits the maximum 

speed so essential to successful movies. Permits 

the taking of pictures in woods, interior of home, 

theatre, banquet hall, etc. Possesses the finest 
optical corrections possible. 


Write for complete information 
and illustrated booklet. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


Hudson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


WOLLENSAK Cine Velostigmat £1.5 


2” focus 
in micrometer 
focussing mount 


$75.00 


1” focus 
in micrometer 
focussing mount 
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MARSHALL SCHOOL 


PHOTO COLORING 


Summer and Fall 1931 HE Marshall School of Photo Coloring is a 
‘ traveling institution visiting leading cities 

Itinerary throughout the country to teach all styles of oil 
WESTERN DIVISION coloring, from light pastel tinting all the way to 


solid painting with brushes. All photographic 


surfaces such as paper, positive celluloids, opals, 
Minneapolis July 20-July 24 opal miniatures, sensitized canvas, and translites 
Des Moines July 27-July 31 will be considered. Subjects will include portraits 
Omaha Aug. 10-Aug. 4 of men, women and children, and scenic, commer- 
Spokane Aug. 31-Sept. 4 Particular instruction is given in highlight and 
Seattle *Sept. 8-Sept. 12 ‘shadow colors and the imparting of distance or 
Portland = Sept. 14-Sept. 18 the third dimension through the proper selection 
of colors. Color harmony and backgrounds are 
Sun Blase Oct. 5-Oct. 9 given careful attention. 
San Antonio Oct. 12-Oct. 16 Instructions in the use of Marshall’s Extender 
Houston Oct. 19-Oct. 23 and Marsol will be given—two new revolutionary 
accessories for the photo-oil colorist. 
St. Louis ion oie The school is for beginners or advanced workers 
*Tuesday to Saturday —professionals and amateurs. Classes are limited 
so that personal instructions may be given to each 
SOUTHERN DIVISION — Actual painting starts with the first 
Baltimore *Sept. 8-Sept. 12 Two independent classes will be held at a cen- 
Washington Sept. 14-Sept. 18 trally located hotel in each city; one in the after- 
Richmond Say. 39-Sa. 0 noon from 2 to 5 o’clock, and the other in the 
Jacksonville Sept. 28-Oct. 2 
Adlenta Oct. 5-Oct. 9 evening from 7 to 10 o’clock. The course consists 
Birmingham Oct. 12-Oct. 16 of five three-hour periods, from Monday through 
New Orleans Oct. 18-Oct. 23 Friday. Early registration is imperative to assure 
—— aes acceptance of application. Tuition is moderate. 
The Marshall School is operated by the makers of 
“Tuesday to Saturday MARSHALL’S PHOTO-OIL COLORS which are 


used by leading studios throughout the world. 
For complete information, write 


JOHN G. MARSHALL 


1752 ATLANTIC AVENUE - - BROOKLYN, NY. 
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Brooks High-Speed Camera 


For the Advanced Amateur Who 
Requires a Combination of 
Speed and Accuracy 


Equipped with the new high-speed 
Schneider Xenar f:2.9 lens (in Compur) 
three times faster than the f:4.5, to give 
you perfect pictures under adverse light 
conditions. 


Other features are: readily detachable lens, 
wire iconometer and brilliant finder; level and 
rising, falling and lateral front; 9-inch bellows 
extension, continuous bed, automatic infinity stop 
and adjustable focusing scale for different lenses: 
new improved hooded, ground glass focusing back 
which opens automatically and lifts out from the 
rear of the camera. All metal body covered with 
finest leather handsomely finished in nickel and 
black. 

Dimensions closed: 1% x 8% x 5 inches 

Weight, including lens, 2 Ibs. Picture size 

$60.00 
Some of the other popular models are: 
9 x 12 cm. (8% x 4% inches) with 6-inch 

9 x 12 cm. with 5%4-inch Xenar f:3.8 lens .. 45.00 

With 54-inch Carl Zeiss Tessar f:4.5 with 

new, delayed action Compur Shutter .... 49.50 
10 x 15 em. (4 x 6 inches) with 64-inch 

75.00 
All prices include three plate holders and adapter. 

Free trial gladly given. 
Prices with other lenses on request. 


Brooks High-Speed Focal Plane Shutter 

Light, Compact, Simple in Operation 
For still faster work, we can highly recommend 
the Brooks High-Speed Focal Plane Shutter with 
speeds up to 1/1000th part of a second. These 
shutters are readily attached to the back of the 
camera and are available for most modern cameras 
as well. . . . Thus for a moderately additional 

cost you have two cameras instead of one. 


Further information on request. 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


Sole U. S. Distributor 
127 West 42nd Street, New York" 


HEYDE 


3500 DIRECT VISION 
EXPOSURE 
METER .. 


‘ood Photography, 
Good genius,is the 
sult of an infinite capa- 
city for taking pains. 
You must time your ex- 
posures accurately . . 
and the simply opera- 
ted, Heyde Direct Vis- 
ion Exposure Meter will 
dothisfor youmechan- 
ically and instantl 
and without any el. 
fort on your part.. 
indoors or out 
doors. 


HERBERT & 
HUESGEN Co. pene 


5 Day FREE 
Trial Offer... 


Send Money Order 
end try this instrument 
at our expense. If not 
satisfactory, money 
will be cheerfully re- 
funded. 


THE EXACTING 
“PHOTOGRAPHER 


who demands the best that 
money will buy, yields first 
place to Goerz Lenses for their 
careful corrections, sharp defi- 
nition and remarkable utility. 


Two of the more popular lenses 
are the Dagor f:6.8 and the Dog- 
mar f:4.5. The Dagor, known as 
the Universal Lens is a versatile 
lens for all-around application. . .. 
the Dogmar, the Ultimate Speed 
lens, is finely adapted for general 
work under adverse light-condi- 


tions. 
Send for Booklet P E 5. 


CPGOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 


317 A EAST 34" ST. 
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This photograph, taken with the Mazpa Photoflash 
lamp, shows how to use it. Reflector equipment, such as 
illustrated, is used with the lamps for best results. 


night and interior pictures are 
easy and inviting, through the use of 
the new Mazpa* Photoflash lamps. This 
new light source, manufactured by General 
Electric and sold by its Edison Lamp Works 
and its National Lamp Works, opens a new 
world of photography to your camera and 
new pleasures to you. 

The new Mazpa Photoflash lamp is noise- 
less, smokeless, odorless and dustless, and 
operates equally well from any lamp socket 
or from small dry cell batteries. It makes 


*MAZDA .. . Not the 
name of a thing but the 
mark of a research service 


FLASH LAMP 


PHOTOGRAPH the 


WONDERS of 
N IGHT OUTDOORS 


with the aid of 


MAZDA 
PHOTOFLASH 


LAMPS 


flashlight photography simple and 
attractive. 

Amateurs, everywhere, are experiencing 
new joys and thrills from unusual photo- 
graphs made with the help of this new lamp: 
outdoor scenes at night, pictures inside, 
striking night views of interesting buildings, 
portraits of children, grown-ups, and pets, 
and hundreds of hitherto almost impossible 
pictures. Now your camera is an effective 
companion 24 hours a day. 

Mazpa Photoflash lamps can be had from 
any dealer in photographic supplies. If he 
hasn’t them in stock, he can quickly get 
them for you. For literature giving full in- 
formation, send us this coupon. The General 
Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Genera Evectric Company, NELA Park, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Please send me, without obligation, your new booklet on 
the Mazpa Photoflash Lamp. P-E.M.-6-31 
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NEXCELLED for Sports, Nature 
U Study and Travel. Employ 
one at the Football Game and 
record that important forward pass 
—at the Races and Regattas where 
it will capture the individual per- 
formance of your favorite partici- 
pant— and for Travel — to record 
the vanishing beauties of the 
distant landscape. 


The Adon f/4:5 illustrated above 
is a fixed-separation telephoto 
lens of large aperture designed to 
meet the need for a lens 
of long focus and ultra 
speed on cameras of 
short extension. 


Dallmeyer Telephoto 
Lenses are supplied in 
all focal lengths. Speed 
range from f/3.5 to 


Send 
copy o 
a 

Telephoto 
Lens’ 


Grafle with large Adon Telephoto 
AS. interch Telephote 

out speci 
Mh for all Gre “ Cameras. Instantly 
attached remo’ 


NUACE 
Mounting 


Corners 
“The Best by Every Test” 


The NuAce Corner is an artistic device for 
holding prints, snapshots or postals in 
albums or elsewhere. 


Place one on each corner of print, moisten 
and press down. Print is easily removed, 
if desired. NuAce are very strong; glue is 
guaranteed. 


NuAce are made in seven colors: BLACK, 
WHITE, GRAY, SEPIA, RED, and 
GREEN, 100 to package; GOLD, 60 to 
package. Only one style and size. Also 
TITLE TABS, 50 to the package. 
Price 10 Cents a Package 
MADE ONLY BY 


ACE ART COMPANY 
Reading, Mass. 


NOVABROM 
The Ideal all around Enlarging 
Paper. Easy to use and supplied in 
all surfaces and in various degrees 
of contrast. 


WELLINGTON 


The Bromoil Expert’s choice 


Zeiss Lenses and Cameras 
Leica Cameras and Accessories 


ROLLEIFLEX 


The De Luxe Reflecting Camera 


Pinkham & Smith 
Company 


15 Bromfield St. 292 Boylston St. 
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SINCE 1860 
Jen | 
| PA] TELEPHOTO 


The Finest and Most 
Compact Folding 
Reflex Camera 
in the World 


Complete in sole 
leather case with 3 
single metal slides 
and filmpack adapter 


compactness with the highest grade of precision workmanship. 
Optically and mechanically, it is the ultimate word in camera con- 
struction. Down to the last thread of the final screw, this quality is 
maintained, rendering the Ihagee the ideal camera for the discriminating 


photographer. 


T Thagee Folding Reflex Camera combines an unusual degree of 


Distinctive features include: Fully enclosed and protected Carl Zeiss 
lens; Tongs of great rigidity which keep panel perfectly parallel to 
plate: Mirror permanently in position; Speeds from 1/15 to 1/1000 of a 
second—also time; Direct Vision View Finder. 


HUESGEN CO. 


18 East 42° Street, New York N.Y. 
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Interested in Photography ? 


A SELECTED LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


(Any book not in this list will be obtained promptly) 


Dache M. Reeves............... $5.00 Feb. 1928 
Amateur Movie Making....................ecceceees Herbert C. McKay, F.R.P.S...... 3.00 May 1928 
Amateur Photographers’ Handbook.................. A. Frederick Collins............ 2.50 

American Annual of Photography 1931.............. Frank R. Fraprie, F.R.P.S....... 2.25 Jan. 1931 
Applied Aérial Photography....................... Captain Ashley C. McKinley.... 5.00 

Art of the Photographer, The...................... Edward D. Young.............. 6.00 

PURGING. Henry Rankin Poore............ 4.00 Oct. 1930 
Bypaths of Color Photography...................... O. Reg & William Gamble...... 2.50 
eer Snyder & Barleben............. 1.50 
Captain Owen Wheeler, F.R.P.S. 3.75 Dec. 1928 

Complete Photographer, 5.00 Sept. 1923 
Complete Press 2.50 Jan. 1928 
Henry Rankin Poore............ 3.50 

Das Deutsche Lichtbild Robert and Bruno Schultz...... 4.00 Feb. 1931 
Dr. B. T. J. Glover, F.R.P.S..... 60 Mar. 1930 
Fifty Dollars a Week with Camera and Car.......... SS 1.50 Aug. 1927 
Handbook of Motion-Picture Photography........... Herbert C. McKay, F.R.P.S..... 250 Jan. 1928 
Illustrative Photography in Advertising.............. Leonard W. Williams........... 3.00 Nov. 1929 
Intensification and De. PRPS... 000000 1.00 Apr. 1928 
Motion-Picture Photography for the Amateur........ Herbert C. McKay, F.R.P.S..... 2.50 Oct. 1924 
Photograms of the Year, 1930.....................02. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.PS......... 3.50 Mar. 1931 
Photographic Facts and Formulas................... 4.00 Oct. 1924 
Photographic Sigismund Blumann ............ 1.00 Aug. 1928 
H. Mills Cartwright, F.R.P.S.... 3.50 May 1930 
608 Pine Ast... Henry Turner Bailey........... 2.50 Apr. 1919 
Photography for the 3.50 Dec. 1920 
Photography for Beginners... 1.00 Sept. 1923 
Photography-Principles and Practice (second edition).C. B. Neblette, F.R.P.S......... 6.50 Jan. 1931 
Photography-Theory and Practice................... 10.00 Dec. 1930 
Henry Rankin Poore............ 3.50 

Practical Amateur Photography arr 2.00 Jan. 1924 
Practical Color-Photography (second edition)........ 3.00 Jan. 1929 
Principles of Photographic Pictorialism.............. 5.00 May 1930 
Principles of Pictorial Photography.................. John Wallace Gillies............ 3.50 July 1923 
Retouching and Finishing for Photographers......... J. Spencer Adamson............ 2.00 

Science and Practice of Photographic Printing........ Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B.S.......... 3.00 Apr. 1923 
Stereoscopic Photography 5.00 Nov. 1926 
Herbert Lambert, F.R.P.S....... 4.50 Mar. 1930 
Treatise on the Air Brush................cccccccces Samuel Frazer & George Stine.. 250 Oct. 1930 


Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


All cheques, except on national banks, require 10 cents additional for exchange 
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Make home portraits 
of studio quality 


ITH the New Halldorson Home Portrait Electric 

Lamp any room becomes a studio capable of the finest 
portraiture. It gives a soft quiet light sufficient for all 
portrait work from babies to small groups. _It equips you 
for making the highest quality portraits at all times and in 
all places. 
Using four 500-watt T-20 globes, it folds into a case no 
larger than a lady’s hand bag. Ruggedly constructed to 
withstand hard usage, and wired to conform to electrical 
requirements. You can open a studio with this 
outfit. For sale at your photo dealer—Information from 


The Halldorson Company 
4500 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


New HALLDORSON 


Home Portrait Electric Lamp 


FOUR UNIT 


Sir Hubert says: ... “ has been 
\ chosen as the official camera of the... ex- 
pedition. Its inherent excellence and the 

experience of other expeditions were of 
\. course the deciding factors.” 


Chosen by 


SIR HUBERT WILKINS 


For Submarine Expedition 
To NORTH POLE 


NYONE who &mows cameras knows why 
Leica. was the inevitable choice of the 
commander in chief of the “Nautilus.” 


Anastigmat F3:5 lens and a focal plane shutter 
permitting exposures of 1/20 to 1/500 of a 


Small in size, perfect in performance—that's second, it is the ideal camera even under 
fica, This remarkable rollfilm camera fits adverse conditions of light, temperature and 
the vest pocket and takes 36 pictures ona single weather. 
roll of cinema film, double frame size—pictures 222 cameras cost $60 and up. See them— 
that enlarge beautifully to 12x18 inches or at your photographic supply store—or write 
more. Equipped with the famous Elmar for pamphlet 1186 fully describing them. 
E. LEITZ, Inc., Dept. 6-C 60 East loth Street, New York, N. Y. 
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LIGHTNING 


Ortho 


EXTRA RAPID 
Speed 1400 H. & D. 


2 
Plates 


THAT NEVER SAY 
«NOe 


A pinkish tinted, pink 
backed plate of quite 
unusual speed which is 
obtained at no sacrifice 
of its other photographic 
qualities such as sensi- 
tiveness to color and 
rendition of details. . 


SUPERFLEET 


Ortho 


Superfleet character- 
istically Illingworth in 
its fine qualities, is a 
pinkish tint, pink 
backed Orthochromatic 
Plate affording the news 
photographer the desir- 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write to 


MEDO 
PHOTO 
SUPPLY 


The A to Z Stock House 
323-325 W. 37th St. 


able properties of speed, New York 
chromatic value, detail 

in shadow and abun- 

dant high lights. 


TRIAX TRIPOD 


With TRIAX PANORAMING and TILTING TOP 


WEIGHT: 
COMPLETE ToP 


2 LBS. 


SUPPORTS 
100 LBs. 


Easily Set Up HEIGHT 56” 


Made of CLOSED 16° 
CAN BE USED 


DURALUMINUM | Heicnr 


Opens automatically 
in three seconds by the 
pressing of a release- 
trigger. It weighs but 
two pounds including 
Pan-and-Tilt Top, yet 
supports 100 pounds. 
Unique portability fea- 
ture invites its constant 
use. 


“U" SHAPED LEGS 
FOLD ONE INSIDE 
THE OTHER-OPEN 
AUTOMATICALLY 


Have your dealer demonstrate or write 
for circular. 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


Sole Agent 


127 W. 42nd Street New York City 


illustrations 


tn 
PHOTO-ERA 
are samples 


ofr our 
Photo Engraving 


FOLSOM ENGRAVING CO. } 
410 ATLANTIC AVE. BOSTON | 


PHONE 
HANCOCK 5390 


ILFORD 


SOFT GRADATION 


Panchromatic Plate 
2000 H. & D. 


WITH WHITE NITROGEN LAMPS 


THE PLATE TO USE WITH 


PHOTO FLASH 
LAMPS 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 
75 FIFTH AVENUE - = NEW YORK CITY 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates—Non-display advertisements under this head 5 cents per 
word. Heavy-face type 8 cents per word. Count every word, 
number and initial, including heading and address. No adver- 
tisement received for less than $1.00. Cash must accompany 
each order. We reserve the right to edit or decline copy. 


WANTED 


WE CAN PAY ou THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR YOUR 


FOR SALE 


Now Ready—1931 edition of Paul Glenn Holt’s “The 
Hundred Best Markets for Your Photos’. Only 20 cents. 
Snyder Company, 30 West 18th Street, New York City. 


Photographs are used by most of the 7,000 publishers 
listed in McCourtie’s directory. $3.50 postpaid. Circular 
free from Edward McKenzie, 28 West 18th Street, New 
York City. 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, Photopla 
Dr. ESENWEIN taught by our of ont iterary ex- 
perts, headed b J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Edie of The 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“‘play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher tnstipetions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The e ditors recognize it, for 
are g our courses, 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Estaplished 1897 
Writer's Livers, tne Writers Monthy, 


EASTMAN KODAK STORES, INC. 
(ROBEY-FRENCH CO.) 

KODAKS and SUPPLIES 
High-Grade Developing, Printing and Enlarging 
PICTURES, FRAMES and MIRRORS 
The house for people of discriminating taste 
38 BROMFIELD STREET - - - BOSTON 


JUST OUT 
Mammoth Photographic Catalogue No. 131 


Just issued. Send 25 cents to cover oom S which will be 
refunded on first purchase of $1.00 


Send for free of Magazine 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. “a z Ninth Street, New York 
Tue RELIABLE Stock Hovusp 
Everything Photographic Established 1878 


Learn 


HOME 


Nem 
APHY, and 


icutlars. 
DEPT.537-A. 3601 Michigan Chicago, U. S.A. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


NEW GNES JUST OUT! 


ASK US ABOUT THEM 
We Are At Your Service 


Address Inquiries to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CoO. (Inc.) 


Printed 
a alesmanship 
from 


Inception to Distribution 


272 Concress St., Boston, Mass. 
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tion you possibly can and you will receive a cash-or trade- 
offer. If you =. you can send in your goods subject ; 
to our inspection and then, if our offer is unsatisfactory, 
we will return your goods. ; 
Central Camera Co., 230 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
| 
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25c, annual subscription $5.0U. Sy 


SPORT | 
PICTURES 


with a 


GRAFLEX 


ITH the Graflex focal plane 

shutter, speeds up to 1/1000 
of a second are possible. Conse- 
quently, a Graflex record of sum- 
mer’s outdoor fun is filled with action—tennis volleys in full career 
—the baseball leaving the bat—the diver in mid-air. 

You will find the revolving back on the illustrated model a great 
aid to better composition. It permits a quick 
switch from horizontal to vertical pictures 
and back again. 

And even on dark, cloudy days, you 
can obtain amazing results with the new 
Eastman Super-sensitive Panchromatic 
Film. Use this extremely fast, completely 
color sensitive film in a Graflex Cut Film 


Holder. 


Write for the booklet, “Why a Graflex,” 


The Revolving Back Grafiex, which tells how more interesting pictures 
Series B, 344 x44, with Kodak 
Anastigmat f.4.5 lens is $100. 
Other models from $80 up. 


are being made. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Graflex cameras are made by 
The Folmer Graflex Corporation ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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, Simplest Snapshot 
may win 


This Snapshot Won 
the Grand Prize 
in the 1929 

Kodak Contest 


An equally simple picture is 
likely to win the grand prize in 
the 1931 competition. 


Kodak Film in the familiar 
yellow box, or the new Kodak 
Verichrome Film in the yel- 
low box with checkered 
stripes, gives pictures of the 
prize-winning kind. 


Snapshots made in May, June, July, or August, eligible in 
Kodak's $100,000 Picture Competition for Amateurs 


* your opportunity to win world renown, medals, a valuable silver trophy 
—and as much as $14,000—with a simple snapshot! 


Kodak is offering $100,000 in an 
international competition — $25,000 
in 1,000 prizes for the United States 
alone. ..for interesting snapshots! 

No special skill is needed. Profes- 
sionals are barred. Picture interest is 
what counts. Don’t miss this chance— 
it’s too good to pass by! See your 
dealer for a rules folder. Enter today. 


ENTRY BLANK—Clip it Now! 


Mail blank with your entries to Prize Contest Office, 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. Do not place 
your name on either the front or back of any picture. 


Name. 


(Please Print) 
Street Address. 
Town and State. 
Make of Camera. 


Make of Film____mt._Number of Pictures ac- 
companying this blank. 


KODAK INTERNATIONAL $100,000 COMPETITION 


Puclure 
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The: Greatest Invention in Snapshot Film since 1903 


KODAK VER/CHROME FILM 


How 
Kodak Verichrome Film 
differs from other films 
Che 


iouble-coated. Two lay- 
1 Doubl d. Two lay 
: ers of sensitive silver. 

2 Highly color-sensitive. 
Especially to yellows and 
greens, which predomi- 
nate in nature. 

3 Halation “fuzz” prevent- 
ed by colored backing on 
the film. 

4 Finer detail in highlights, 

ghlig 
portions that represent 
light parts. 

5 Finer detail in shadows, 
portions that represent 
dark parts. 

6 Translucent, instead of 
transparent, so that the 


An exclusive 
Eastman proc- 
ess gives the 

, Verichrome 

‘ negative a spar- 

kling, _ground- 

» \ glass effect that 

brings out the 


detail. 


An entirely new-type roll film. Double-coated. 


Faster, more sensitive to color. 


OT since Eastman’s in- 

troduction of non-curling 
film 28 years ago has there 
been an announcement of 
such great importance to all 
camera users. 

Kodak Verichrome Film 
marks the beginning of a new 
era of brighter, clearer snap- 
shots. With a crispness of de- 
tail...a truthfulness of color 
values. ..never known before 
in snapshot photography. 

Verichrome, manufactured 
by anexclusive Eastman proc- 
ess, is better in six different 
ways. Try it. Your pictures 
will thrill you. Faces, foliage, 


flowers, whether in shadow or 
in highlight, stand out vividly. 

Try it on cloudy days. In 
late afternoon. Or even in the 
rain. Verichrome has such 
latitude, such wide range of 
sensitivity, that if you make 
a little mistake in setting your 
camera, you will still get a 
good picture. 

Your Kodak dealer has the 
new Kodak Verichrome Film, 
in packs as well as in rolls. 
The price is but slightly 
higher than the regular Kodak 
Film, which is not to be dis- 
continued. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


superiorities listed above 
can be seen by a glance at 
the negative. 

7 Priced but a few cents 
higher than single-coated 
film. 


THIS CHECKERED 
STRIPE 


means better pictures, no matter 
how simple and inexpensive the 
camera you use. It is this new 
mark on the familiar yellow box 
that identifies Kodak 
Verichrome Film. 


ONLY EASTMAN MAKES KODAK VERICHROME FILM 
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PLENACHROME FILM 


A proven Agia 

success in Europe 
now manufactured 
by Agfa Anseo... 


GFA PLENACHROME FILM is a 
new type of film introduced by Agfa 
in Europe in 1929 under the name 

Isochrom. It differs from the regular 
Agfa roll film and film pack in the fol- 
lowing particulars: 


1. It is much faster, having double the 
speed in white daylight, and three times 
the speed in yellowish daylight. 


2. It is highly orthochromatic. 


3. It is a positively non-halation film, 
being made so by a special red backing 
which disappears in development. 


4. It has greater latitude. 


Plenachrome film is designed primarily 
for the experienced amateur photographer 
—for amateurs of the kind who read this 
magazine. It may be used with or with. 
out filter, exposure with No. 1 Agfa filter 
being the same as with regular Agfa film 
without filter. 


Plenachrome is priced only a few cents 
higher than the regular Agfa film. 


Plenachrome roll film is available now. 
Plenachrome film packs will be announced 
shortly. Obtainable from photographic 
stores. 


Agfa Plenachrome Film carries the 
Guarantee Bond — Pictures that 
satisfy or a new film free. 


AGFA ANSCO OF BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Agfa Ansco Led., 204 King Street East, Toronto, Ont. 
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THE NEW MODEL 


AVUS 


THE MOST COMPACT and LIGHTEST WEIGHT ROLL FILM CAMERA MADE 
Equipped with 
SKOPAR F 4.5 ANASTIGMAT LENS 


IN COMPUR SHUTTER : 


The Voigtlander Avus has 
both Iconometer Direct 
View and Brilliant In- 
direct View Finders. The 
lens has ample speed for 
every requirement and 
for dull day snaps. 
It is fitted with depth of 
focus scale. 


Makes pictures 24 x 3% 


With Self-Timing Shutter, $30 
AT YOUR DEALERS 
W ILLOUGHBY 4 
U. S. SALES AGENTS 


110 West 32nd Street, New York 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


Latent Power 
Russian Priest 


Dinnertime in the Rose-Breasted Grosbeak Home ... 
Father Flicker Pauses at Entrance to His Home .. 


Group of Bird Studies 
Pottery-Making 
Wieners 

The Jack-Knife 
Multiple Dives 

The Chief 

Camp Activities 


Temple in the Mountains ................... 


Po-Tuk-Kool Temple 
Korean Wet-Weather Hat 


Seoul, the Korean Capital by Moonlight ..... 


Wreck on the Erie Railroad 
S. J. Sampson, Air Mail Pilot, with Boys 


J. H. Payne and New Airplane Gasoline Gauge ... 


Main Hall of Chicago Coliseum 
Dwarfed Candytuft Blossom 
Miniature Brooch 

Bluish Green Canadian Stamp 


The Old Man of the Mountain .............. 


Sigismund Blumann 


William O. Yates 
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Dr. Max Thorek, F.R.P.S. 


ARTICLES 


Why I Am a Pictorial Photographer, Number 37 . 
Speaking of Photography, Number 5........ 
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Photography in the Kongo San, Korea 
News-Pictures 


A. 


.W. H. Best, A.R.P.S. 
H. Beardsley 
Lawrence D. Hiett 
Robert A. Blodgett 
Dr. J. C. Elsom 
Margaret Parsons 
David D. Cooke 


The Photographic Adventures of Bert and Ray, XXIV..Neil Wayne Northey 


Making Large Pictures of Small Objects 


Developing and Printing ................... 


Editorial 


Robert G. Clark 


J. E. Bullard 


A. H. Beardsley 


Contents of previous issues of Photo-Era Magazine can be found by consulting the Readers’ Guide in your library 


To Contributors: Contributions relating to pho 
tography are solicited and will receive careful 
consideration. Preference is given to MS. that is 
typewritten, and to authors who are practical 
amateur or professional photographers. 


To Subscribers: A reminder of expiration will 
be mailed with the last issue of every subscrip- 
tion at the time the copy is mailed. Prompt 
renewal will ensure the uninterrupted ipt of 


Published Monthly, on the list, at Wolfeboro, 
New Hampshire, U.S.A. 

Entered as Second-Class Matter at the Post- 
Office, Wolfeboro, N. Boston, Mass., under 
the act of March 3, 1 

Copyright, an by Photo-Era Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc. 1 rights reserved. 

Yearly Gchesciplten-hunese United States and 
Mexico, $2.50 postpaid: single copy, 25 cents. 


the magazine for the following year. Send both 
old and new addresses, when requesting a change. 


To Advertisers: Advertising-rates on application. 
Forms close on the 5th of the preceding month. 


Sample Copies: A sample copy will be mailed to 
any address for 25 cents in currency or stamps. 


PHOTO-ERA 


dian subscription, $2.85 postpaid; single copy, 

80 cents. Foreign subscription, $3.25 postpaid. 

Foreign Agents: England, MHoughtons, Ltd., 
88-89 High Holborn, London, W.C. — 
Robert Ballantine, 103% St. Vincent St., 
Japan, Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Nihonbashi, 
Tori-Nichome, Tokyo. Australia, Kodak, Austral- 
asia, Ltd., Sydney. 


MAGAZINE 


A. H. BEARDSLEY, Editor 
Published by PHOTO-ERA PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
(Printed in U.S.A.) 
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| TEST IMPROVED NOMIS 


AT OUR RISK! 
DEVELOPS FAST—NO TIME LOSS 


Expose Improved Nomis 8 seconds, 12 sec- 
onds, or 15 seconds. It makes no difference 
—the prints are all good—no waste of 
paper, no waste of time. 

Prints have an unusual degree of brilliancy 
and sparkling detail. \Whites are pure white 
—blacks are rich with no trace of green or 
brown. Positively no friction marks, streaks, 
stains or blisters. 


You produce more deliverable prints per 
hour. Superior base stock, wide latitude and 
speedy development guarantee lower costs 
—with satisfied customers. 


TRIAL LOT of 234 x 41%, single weight, glossy, 
assorted contrasts: 2500 sheets (listing $14.25) for 


$5.00 (returnable for credit after trial if not satisfac- 
tory.) Use the coupon. 
H 


aloid Compan 
sg og The Haloid Company, Rochester, N. Y- 
a5 kee New York Office Chicago Office Boston Office 
PI d 2.500 sh 295 Fifth Ave. 68 W. Washington St. 101 Tremont St., at Bromfield 
lease send 2,00 sheets, Los Angeles Agent, A, H. Muhl, 643 S. Olive St. 
234 x 41% for this $5.00. San Francisco Agent, A. H. Muhl, 714 Market St. 


Name N H A | D 
Address iN A 
1S 
CG rvi 
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F/2.7 1/3 sec. 


Versatility is what every photographer has a right to 
expect of a universal lens. For it must serve equally 
well for sport pictures, portraits, landscapes, or natural 
color work. Because of its versatility, the Zeiss Tessar 
has maintained an enviable position of leadership 
throughout the world. Relative sizes and exposures at 


full aperture for different Tessars, compared with the 


F/4.5, are shown in the illustration above. Write for 
booklet Ph-267 which contains interesting information. Diagram of types of Zeiss Lenses 
Tessar F/4.5 


C rl Qj SS, | nc. likewise F/2.7, F/3.5, F/6.3 


485 Fifth Avenue New York 
728 So. Hill St. Los Angeles 


BETTER 
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TRAIN 
S100c week for PHOTOG RAP 


Be a Motion Picture Cameraman 


Opportunities everywhere for 
trained portrait, commercial or 
y. motion picture photographers and 
K@) projectionists. Open a studio of 
your own or enter one already 
established. Many photographers 
now earning $2,000 to $10,600 a 
year started with very little capi- 
tal. Fascinating work, easy hours. 


FREE BOOK GIVES FULL DETAILS 


“Still” Photographers In Demand 

Previous y. Train through our 
Simplified System. Earn while you learn. Life membership 
FREE of Extra Charge in Personal Service Bureau 
which helps you start your studio 
or puts you in touch with oppor- 
tunities. Hundreds of New York 
Institute Graduates winning success. 
“I started my business a month ago 
and made $200 net,” writes G. B. 
Moscoso. 


Send for Free Book, telling how to qualify for (_) Motion Picture rhage or Projection ( ) Commercial and 
Portrait Photography or Photo-finishing 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, Dept. AF-3051, 10 West 33rd St., New York City 


OUR ADVERTISERS ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 


Now is the time to prepare for your photographic season. 
Never has there been a larger variety of new and used 
photographic equipment from which to make a 


selection. 


Our advertisers are at your service. 


RAMSTEIN 
FILTERS 


Modulation of clouds— 
hue within hue—tint 
within tint—pinpoints of 
light—shade on the 
mountain—all these are 
accurately portrayed 
with RAMSTEIN origi- 
nal, patented, graduated 
sky filters. Your lens 
remains as sharp as 
ever, plus the color cor- 


All prices on 
rection afforded by the —- 


Filter. No additional ex- have been 
posure is necessary un- reduced by 10% 
less filter is used with 
yellow portion entirely 
covering the lens. 
po color in these filters 
ves maximum correc- 
tion with minimum ex- 


posure, and is obtained 
by a secret formula that 


graduated filters 
and even colored 


has never been imitated _Fitsor 
successfully. 
BURLEIGH BROOKS 
Sole Agent 
127 West 42nd Street New York 


MODEL A 


Size 6% x 9cm., 
or 244x3% 


MODEL B 


Size 9 x 12cm., 
or 344x444 


$51." 
3 Plate Holders 


and Adapter 
include 


ZEISS-IKON MAXIMAR 


Equipped with Zeiss Tessar f:4.5 Lens 

in Automatic Self-Timing Shutter. 

Double extension bellows, brilliant 
and wire view finders. 


SOLD ON TEN DAYS TRIAL. MONEY 
REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFIED. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 
2308S. Wabash Ave., Dept. PE.-6E, Chicago. IIl. 
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In DREMO, there is no ex- 
haustible part to refill; there 
is nothing to recharge. 


a new VEST POCKET 


PRECISION 
EXPOSURE METER 


with VISIBLE PICTURE 


a latest Drem achievement—is a small, 
precise exposure meter affording a direct view of the 
object to be photographed. . . . You actually see what 


you are aiming at. 


Dremo reflects the high optical quality attained by other 
Drem products; its simplicity and accuracy are character- 
istically Drem; it suggests, in its clever utility, Drem pres- 
tige. It adds the feature of the visible picture. 


Dremo provides for you a definite and unmistakable 
moment when the measurement has been completed. This 
is accomplished automatically. The setting of the scales 


is also automatic; no further manipulation is required. 


Dremo is not offered asa substitute or a replacement for 
the universal, unlimited Justophot, but provides its own 
justification in its ease of operation, and its practically 
automatic solution of any problem 


. a Dremo is ever ready for 
which the average amateur is apt  getion and in permanent ad- 


justment. Th 
to confront. . . it does this at the page 


price of $6.50. 
lation impossible. 

LEAFLET ON REQUEST PRICE, including handsome 

Dremo is obtainable at all oe F $6.50 


Photographic Dealers 


DREM PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
152 West Forty-second Street, New York 
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2 eyes of an artist, 
the lens of a camera. 


Bb bey visible forms in lights and darks are caught by the lens of 
thecamera; kut the subtle shadings, the warm vivid colors 
are captured by the eyes and preserved by the hand of the artist. 
When you use Roehrig’s Transparent Oil Photo Colors, the 
photograph becomes something richer, finer than a mere repre- 
sentation . . . becomes a work of art. 

Roehrig’s Tr.nsparent Oil Photo Colors are easily applied both 
by the amateur and expert. They will not fade under the action 
of time and light, yet they are readily altered without harm to 
the print. Fully guaranteed. Write for further information on 
the fascinating possibilities of this work if you have never tried it 
before. By the tube or inthe full set at all reliable dealers. 


ROEHRIG-BIELENBERG CO., Inc. 


39 Henry Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


The Best Camera Value in America 


MAXIMAR A&B 


Fitted with Carl Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 Lenses 
in new selftiming Compur Shutters 


Maximar A—61% x 9 cm. Maximar B—9 x 12cm. 
Formerly sold for $50 Formerly sold for $57.50 
now $40.00 now $48.00 
including 3 holders and including 3 holders and 
adapter. adapter. 


S Both these cameras are equipped for filmpacks and plates. 

FOR PLATES Double-extension bellows permit the use of Zeiss Distar and 

Proxar supplementary lenses and ample vertical and hori- 

FOR FILM PACKS zontal movement enables one to make the more difficult shots. 

A-24%x3%" B-3%x4%" 

BELLOWS EXTENSION Your old camera accepted in trade. 
A-8 4%" B-1014” 


ABE COHEN’S EXCHANGE, INC. 


120 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
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NTIL you aim a Ciné-Kodak and press the lever, 
you have no idea how exciting it is to make a movie. 


U 


Whatever you see before you in the finder is caught 
by the film. ..clear and life-like. 

Baby’s endearing tricks, the winsome play of expres- 
sion on a loved one’s face, tingling moments in a 
thrilling game—Ciné-Kodak gets them all. ..in action. 

And with Ciné-Kodak, it is so easy. Into this com- 
pact little camera, Eastman has concentrated all the 
essentials of movie-making. Ciné-Kodak, Model M, is 
the lightest camera that loads with a full 100 feet of 16 
mm. film. No focusing is necessary. And it is always 
ready for the emergency shot. 

Your films are developed by Eastman experts. The 
charge for this is included in the price of the film. 

Look into this fascinating sport... hobby...art. Let 


The fun of making a movie is followed by the 
repeated pleasure of seeing it, whenever you wish, 
on your own silver screen at home. 


your dealer show you the $75 Ciné- 
Kodak (Model M) and the kind of 
movies it makes. Kodascope projectors 
as low as $60. Many dealers offer easy 
terms, if you wish. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Ciné -Ko dak oe Simplest of Home Movie Cameras 
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of your dark room 


TROUBLES DISAPPEAR 


when you use 


EASTMAN 
TESTED 


CHEMICALS 
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